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A THING OF REAUTY. 



CHAPTER I. 



VAL EGERTON. 



"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases." 

QUMMER— fair " child of the sun." The 
^ sunniest, sultriest Summer weather 
that has been known for a score of years, 
so the country folk say. The crops of beau- 
tiful, broiling Devonshire feel the potent 
fervour, the tall maize rolls up its long, 
green leaves, the clover droops its tender 
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2 A THING OF BEAUTY. 

foliage, the blades of grass grow scorched 
and sere. 

Boreas has whispered his last, sighs to the 
smiling earth, the scented bosquets, the 
sleeping flowers, the dew-steeped dells, and 
to the green ridge of softly defined hills that 
perkily raise their peaked heads against yon- 
der sky. Boreas, for the nonce, is dead. Not 
a leaf rustles on the stalwart oaks and giant 
elms, no twitter breaks from the lazy birds 
high up in their cool, green nests. The sun, 
** God's crest upon His azure shield/' has 
sunk right royally to his rest ; the burning 
crimson of his mantle has faded out of 
sight, and only a bright orange flush fills the 
western sky. 

In this rich amber glitter of sunset it is 
Val Egerton's pleasure to swing, and while 
she goes "up — up — up," or as she comes 
"down — down— down," a big, pale, holy 
star gleams up in the east, and a restless 
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desire to reach it grows within her. Cut 
bono ? Since if she reached it, she would 
quickly tire of her glittering toy — cast it 
away, and forget it. 

Two large, black, passionate eyes, with a 
sort of tawny light in their gleaming depths, 
a little Greek nose, a skin of snow, a deli- 
cious rose petal bloom, a red mouth like a 
child's, a glisten of small white teeth, and a 
tangle of russet brown hair, make Val Eger- 
ton " a thing of beauty." 

Looking at her, one can understand how 
men, from the days of Samson, have been 
fools enough to go blind and mad, to lay 
down life and honour, and even soul's salva- 
tion for such a face as this. 

That the thing of beauty will be a "joy 
for ever," remains to be proved. At this 
identical moment the prospect is not too pro- 
mising, for a pucker of discontent mars her 
brow, a pout is visible on her lips, and both 

b2 



4 A THING OF BEAUTY. 

of them go towards showing that, whatever 
her face may be, her temper is by no means 
— angelic. 

" Val, I have news for you !" 

Out from the fragrant trailing dark 
shadows, a voice, very sweet and languid, 
falls clear and distinct on the still air. It 
comes from a fragile woman form, robed in 
soft, clinging grey, that reclines in an easy- 
chair within a vine-draped, rose-hung 
verandah. 

Val jumps down from her lofty perch in 
a trice, with more of alacrity than grace 
characterising her movement, and rushing 
across the tiny lawn, she drops on her knees 
by her mother's side, her fair face eagerly 
uplifted, her black eyes gleaming still 
brighter with curiosity. 

"News!" It is a welcome sound — wel- 
come because as rare as angels' visits in queer, 
quaint, old-fashioned Fernlee — a pleasant 
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enough heritage to Egertons for more gener- 
ations than ordinary patience would care to 
count ; but, despite its wealth of hill and 
woodland, of glade and dell, the dullest and 
most stagnant of dwelling-places. 

Mrs. Egerton's slim, white hand, that looks 
like a snow rift in the partial gloom, passes 
softly over her offspring's hot, flushed cheeks, 
and wandering up to the tossed and tangled 
russet locks, smooths them with a double 
motive of affection and a love of tidiness. 

" What an incorrigible tom-boy you are, 
•Val !" she murmurs, in a tone that is half 
admiration and half regret. 

It is undoubtedly a melancholy fact that 
it would be useless to gainsay. Old Dame 
Nature is subject to odd quips and cranks, 
and Val's curly mop and restless tendencies 
decidedly indicate that the primary intention 
must have been to make her of the mascu- 
line gender. 
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Val simply nods her head in assent to the 
maternal fiat ; then she observes ruefully — 

" So that is your news ?" 

" No, not exactly," Mrs. Egerton answers, 
with a faint smile. " I am afraid that would 
hardly be news. What I wanted to say was 
that your father has made up his mind at 
last to try the springs at Spa, and he pur- 
poses taking you with him." 

Considering that she has never been over 
fifty miles from the sylvan solitudes in the 
midst of which she first opened her large 
eyes, and where she has vegetated all her 
life, it is not to be wondered at when Val 
dilates her pupils and forms her mouth into 
an oval at this announcement. Just for 
half a second she is struck dumb with sheer 
amazement. But it is a well-known pecu- 
liarity that feminine joy or woe finds a 
tongue at most times, and Val is "very 
much " feminine in this instance. 
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" Spa ! Do you mean one of those stupid 
counterfeit English things, or the genuine 
article — Spa in Belgium ?" 

" Spa in Belgium." 

" Hip, hip, hurrah !" shouts the girl, in a 
high, shrill soprano, which is yet not devoid 
of a certain melodiousness, and her boyish 
proclivities break out afresh. Catching up 
her straw hat, she flings it into the air, from 
whence it descends with a thud on to the 
grass, and lies there neglected, its long blue 
streamers trailing in the dew. This gust of 
feeling exhausted, a sober reasoning comes 
to her. The Egertons are as proud as Luci- 
fer. Pride, by which " angels have fallen, " 
is the ruling passion of their breasts, the 
besetting sin of the family ; a fulsome, un- 
compromising, narrow pride has descended 
to them as natural an heirloom as Fernlee 
itself, and they pamper it, and feed it, and 
hug it to their hearts, and hold it as their 
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dearest possession ; but the pride goes hand 
in hand, as it usually does, with poverty. 
The Egertons are poor as the traditional 
church mice. How, then, can a trip across 
the Channel be compassed ? 

Grim remembrances of cold and scanty 
meals, the evident perplexity of the paternal 
visage on the nearing of quarter day, crop 
up, and Hope, that Cowley calls " Beggars' 
wealth," shrivels up like an Autumn leaf in 
Val's breast. 

"You should not joke, little mother; it 
is not dignified of you," she bursts out 
impetuously. She is in the habit of fondling 
her mother, purring over her and coaxing 
her ; but she is a spoilt child, and excessive 
filial respect is by no means one of her 
strong points. "It is a crying shame to 
have raised my hopes to Olympus, just to 
dash them down into Hades, " she goes on to 
remonstrate gravely, ending her classical 
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pathos by the bitter home truth. "Of 
course your words emit be true, for we are 
always so hard up." 

There is no denial to be given to this 
last. The chronic ailment of the Egerton 
household is to be " hard up." Mrs. Eger- 
ton's small, pale face lengthens a shade or so 
as she listens, and she falls into an unpleas- 
ant train of thought, in which the butcher 
and the baker, those autocrats of life, bear 
a large part, judging by the knitted brow 
she wears, which invariably makes its ap- 
pearance with the weekly bills. Perhaps, 
after all, the exchequer may not be as 
depressed as usual, for, after a minute or 
two's reflection, she observes cheerfully — 

" Of course money is not plentiful. The 
children want new clothes, and the draw- 
ing-room requires a new carpet — there are 
so many darns in this one that one cannot 
even guess at the pattern. Then Simmons 
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has put on shoulders halfpenny a pound, 
and says that even scrag will go up, as the 
feed is all burnt. Hopkins has charged 
sevenpence halfpenny for quarterns this 
week, and he was very much inclined to 
carry the matter with a high hand. Of 
course he is taking advantage of his bill 
running so long, and nothing hinted of pay- 
ment. 'I can't help it, ma'am, if flour is 
riz — this 'ere scorching sun is enough to 
aggravate a body ; and it's no wonder if a 
man's temper is riz by it as well,' he said, 
when I remonstrated with him on his want 
of civility. Still your father's health is our 
first consideration. The change of climate 
and the Sauvenifoe Spring — I think they call 
it — are necessary, and must be managed ; 
and we think it advisable that you should 
accompany him." 

Mrs. Egerton pauses and sighs. Sim- 
mons and Hopkins, in conjunction with the 
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expenses of the Sauveniere, weigh heavily on 
her mind; the recapitulation of items has 
brought the paucity of funds more vividly 
before her. 

" So he thinks it advisable that I should 
go with him! Extremely kind and con- 
siderate of him, I am sure," flashes Val, 
with ill-suppressed irony in her tones. " He 
has at last, I suppose, awoke to the con- 
clusion that it would be as well to extend 
my sphere a little. Better late than never, 
however. But what can be the meaning of 
it ? Is papa afraid that I shall be marrying 
Jack Rivers out of hand, for want of some- 
body better ?" 

" He thinks, or rather I suggested to him, 
that, as you have passed your seventeenth 
birthday, you ought to have a few advant- 
ages, like other girls, such as foreign travel, 
and a society less limited than we have 
here." 
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Mrs. Egerton speaks her last sentence 
with a little pomposity flavouring her usually 
gentle accents. 

"A society less limited than we have 
here," mimics Val, with a laugh. " Oh, ye 
gods ! What are you dreaming of, little 
mother, when you can quietly sit there and 
call jEsculapius and his obese spouse, who 
made our acquaintance through the medium 
of long bills and black draughts, and that 
little rat-faced attorney, whom papa in a mo- 
ment of irascibility ejected off the premises 
in a fashion that was more forcible than 
strictly refined — society /" 

According to her wont, Mrs. Egerton, 
who has been a slave to her first-born ever 
since the latter struggled into life and long 
clothes, knocks under at once to Val's 
imperiousness, and it is a few moments 
before she ventures another remark. 

"As for Jack Rivers, of course he is a 
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very good, steady young man, but I confess 
that my ambition soars a little higher than 
that for you, Val." 

"My ambition soars a very great deal 
higher for myself/' the young lady announces 
coolly, as, rising from her knees, she goes 
slowly back to her pet seat on the swing. 
" But what on earth is the good of ambi- 
tion here?" she inquires, in a raised key, 
from her eyrie. " What is the good of 
anything, I should like to know ? Jack, as 
you remark, is very nice in his way, but 
what a dull, prosy way it is. Of course if 
I go to Spa, there's no knowing what may 
turn up on the cards — hearts — I hope it 
won't be a knave of hearts — or diamonds, 
perhaps. I may pick up a real duke, or 
even one of those beautiful princes in dis- 
guise, as Cinderella did. Only the sort 
of people out of fairy-tales always want 
money as an equivalent for the title 
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and position they give, don't they?" 

" Well, I don't know," answers Mrs. 
Egerton ; she is uncertain whether her small 
experience of the world makes her opinion 
of much value. "Sometimes, I suppose, 
they have feelings, and fall in love like com- 
mon folks." 

" But is it really decided that I am to 
go ?" persists Val earnestly. She is unable 
to repress a little scepticism, for it is a 
thing which is so entirely without prece- 
dent. 

u Yes, it is ; and as you will have to start 
next week, you must lose no time in over- 
looking your finery." 

" I had better go and inspect my ward- 
robe at once, then," murmurs Val, in a 
grandiloquent tone, but with a very dis- 
agreeable conviction within that her jour- 
ney is likely to be a fac-simile of Old 
Mother Hubbard's — 
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" When she got there 
The cupboard was bare." 

" Of course I shall need some nice 
evening dresses/' she proceeds reflectively, 
but in a loud sotto voce, with a secret hope 
animating her breast that the proved fertility 
of the maternal brain on such occasions will 
now discover some method of gratifying her 
numerous requisitions. "I suppose I can- 
not venture to think of anything expensive, 
so I must be satisfied with diaphanous 
garments, airy and simple, such as befit 
tender years. I should like a rose du th6 
muslin above all other vanities, little 
mother! You see rose du the suits my 
skin so remarkably well. Jack pretends 
that he likes me best in those dowdy old 
browns and blacks, neat and serviceable 
to his taste. He is always harping on 
that old saw about beauty unadorned ; but 
I know better. There is not a doubt but 
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that fine feathers make fine birds. I ana 
sure I should have jumped directly at the 
man in the song who says — 

" Ye shall walk in silk attire, 
And siller have to spare." 

I am afraid you have brought me up with 
awfully mercenary ideas, little mother." 

" I ? Why, Val !" Mrs. Egerton begins 
to remonstrate in a meek tone. 

" Yes, yes, I know," is the undutiful 
interruption ; " you are going to tell me for 
the hundredth time that you married for 
love — well, what's the result of such insan- 
ity ? You haven't had a morsel of pleasure 
or enjoyment all your life, you haven't 
had a bit of your proper share in the pomps 
and vanities and sinful lusts of the flesh, 
and you have got to put up with a grumb- 
ling, selfish " 

" Val !" murmurs a wounded voice, which 
goes straight to the girl's heart. 
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"There! I am sorry I broke the fifth 
commandment, but I can't honour my mas- 
culine parent as much as the Scriptures bid 
me do. Now you are the dearest creature 
in the world, and loving and honouring 
you comes as easy as eating my breakfast. 
But to return to Spa, you will have to lend 
me some of your trinkets ; you know you 
promised to give them me on the day of 
my wedding." 

" be joyful ! Is there a chance of such 
a release for your relatives, Miss Egerton ?" 
cries a ringing voice from behind the swing. 
" How I for one shall bless the hour that 
will free me from a torment and a shrew." 

A round, chubby face, with twinkling 
blue eyes and cherry cheeks, laughs up at 
the girl. 

" Good gracious, Plant, how dare you 
startle me so !" cries Val impatiently, push- 
ing back the hair that has a knack of 
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tumbling over her face and neck, and 
glaring down angrily. 

"Did I startle you? What a pity it's 
only me. Some one else — Jack, for instance 
— should be here to see what a figure of fun 
you look perched up there, with those pink 
and white cheeks of yours, looking for all 
the world like a lot of nice strawberries and 
cream." 

And Val's brother — Plantagenet Egerton, 
heir to his father's poverty — smacks his lips 
and winks mischievously, like the inelegant 
young ruffian that he is. 

" Don't be a fool, Plant," his sister retorts, 
with utter disregard to refinement in her 
mother tongue. " I wish you would cease 
cramming that stupid Jack down my throat. 
And give me a swing, a nice high one !" 

"All right — there you go." And he 
sends her flying towards the star she covets. 

"Thank you," she says, quite amicably, 
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when she recovers her breath, which she 
lost among the tree-tops. " Why, Plant, 
what makes your face so red ? You must 
have caught scarlet fever, or something !" 

" Scarlet fever !" Mrs. Egerton exclaims, 
in alarm. " Have you a cold, or a sore 
throat, Plant ?" 

"What a muff and a molly-coddle you 
must think me, mother," he replies, in a 
dignified, offended tone, trying to make 
himself look taller by standing on his tiptoes. 
"Men don't catch those infantine ailments 
so easily !" 

" Men don't — but boys might. Hobblede- 
hoys are fit subjects for anything," Val in- 
forms him, with the air of a female Me- 
thuselah. 

" Even for your ridicule, I suppose. I 
know why you said that. It's because I 
chaffed you about Jack !" 

"But what has made your face scarlet?" 

c2 
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persists Mrs. Egerton, her motherly solici- 
tude all alive. 

"Simply because I have been chasing 
Jim all over the great meadow. Such a 
fuss as I had to slip the halter on him." 

"But why did you want to catch him 
to-night ?" 

" Because I am going out very early to- 
morrow. By-the-by, what do you say to 
coming out too, Val ?" 

" I say yes, of course. We'll have a first- 
rate gallop round by the mill copse, and 
brush the dew off with our horses' hoofs." 

"No, we won't — we'll go down by the 
river," Plant observes, wilfully. 

%i I shall go wherever my fancy leads me," 
Miss Egerton remarks superbly, with a toss 
of her tangled locks. 

"All right. Your fancy will lead you by 
the river, I daresay." And Plant again 
intelligently screws up his left eye into a 
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smaller compass even than nature designed 
it to occupy. Val is quite in the dark as to 
his meaning, but is too proud to own to her 
dulness. So she dismounts from the swing, 
and strutting like an embryo duchess or 
princess to her mother, tucks that meek 
little woman under her arm, and marches 
her towards the stairs that lead to the upper 
part of the house. 

u We will go and see how my blue grena- 
dine looks by candlelight," she ordains, in 
her peremptory fashion. 

As they pass through the sitting-room, 
the piping accents of Cissy (christened 
after St. Cecilia, whose portrait her baby 
face was supposed to resemble), the youngest 
born Egerton, and a flaxen-haired cherub, 
arrest their steps. 

" Teach me how to do this stitch, Val!" 
And two pink, fubsy little hands, with 
dimples for knuckles, hold up pleadingly 
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for inspection a much ill-used sampler. 

" And put this chimney straight, Val ! 
It will go awry, and I can't draw it right !" 
whines Gus, another Egerton olive branch, 
with a shock auburn head, and a pair of 
nankeen knickerbockers. 

" I am going to see the world, my dears ; 
and having several matters of importance 
awaiting my attention, I really cannot do 
the stitch, or straighten the chimney, " 
quoth Val, in a new dignity voice. 

The children stare at her, and then at 
one another, aghast ; then they give a merry 
shout, in which Plant, who is leaning with 
his elbows on the window-sill, joins. 

" Miss Egerton is going to see the world 
on stilts, my dears," he announces gravely, 
mimicking his sister's manner. "She is going 
on a search for a duke or a prince, so that 
you may have a brother-in-law to keep you 
in order with a rod in pickle." 
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" But she can't do that. Jack is going to 
be our brother-in-law. He told us so the 
other day," Gus asserts, positively. 

" And sister Val must marry Jack, for she 
let him kiss her hand yesterday ever so 
many times. I saw him do it," lisps Cissy. 

" Sister Val is a shocking flirt before she 
goes on her voyage round the world ; what 
will she be when she comes back, my dears !" 
Plant murmurs, in a melodramatic tone. 
Darting back into the room, Miss Egerton 
administers a sharp box on his ears that 
makes them tingle, and before he can pay 
her out, she is upstairs, and deep in those 
mysteries of the toilette, in which the femi- 
nine soul delighteth. 
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CHAPTER II. 

STREPHON. 

" This is the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, that eat the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built." 

A URORA, with her rosy fingers, is draw- 
-^- ing streaks in the sky as Val (Valerie 
is the name that her godfather and god- 
mothers gave her at her baptism) dons her 
habit and hat. 

This little operation completed, she 
stares at the fair image pictured in the 
mirror for quite five minutes — a good steady 
stare ; while an expression of satisfaction 
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steals over the fresh rosebud lips, and into 
the large dark eyes. Val knows that she 
is beautiful. It is a fact that has been 
dinned into her ears, beginning with the 
monthly nurse, whose admiring expressions 
she did not understand, and ending with 
intense masculine approbation, which in her 
riper years she does understand. And she 
rejoices in the fulness of that beauty as 
thoroughly as any embryo coquette. 

Has she not been kissed and caressed for 
those tawny black eyes and russet brown curls 
ever since the period of bibs and tuckers, 
short frocks and pinafores ? Has she not 
always seen ugly children snubbed and 
passed over, and the plum-cake and almond- 
rock handed over to her ? And it will be 
so for ever, she thinks, as she smiles at 
herself in the glass. In the eternal fitness 
of things it has been ordained so. Other 
girls may wade and work through life. 
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She, like the lilies of the field, will neither 
toil nor spin. Dukes and princes will 
crop up in her path with the celerity 
of gourds in the night. Plum-cake and 
almond-rock of existence will be hers al- 
ways. They belonged by right divine to 
pretty people with Greek noses and rose- 
petal bloom ; and in the happy frame of 
mind which such pleasant thoughts engender, 
Val daintily trips down the stairs to find 
her brother Plant awaiting her. Even in 
her rustic home, that has, Heaven knows, 
little to recommend it save shining boards 
and cleanliness of surroundings, this girl 
has a deal of fine ladyism about her. She 
shrinks from everything rough or vulgar 
without any affectation in the distaste, even 
as she shrinks now from riding through 
fields and over hedges and ditches with a 
cavalier -who is neither soignS nor gante ac- 
cording to her fastidious notions. 
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" You must change that hat, and put on 
some gloves, Plant, if you are going with 
me — you look like a coster monger/' she 
exclaims, with sisterly candour. 

"I never dreamed of such honour," he 
responds, with a shrug and a grimace ; " I 
forgot to tell you last night that it was Jack 
Rivers who proposed that you should go 
with us across the river. 1 am going, but 
only to ride at a discreet and humble 
distance behind. We are to look at some 
land that old Pritchard has for sale, and 
Jack naturally wants your opinion on it !" 

And Plant, sturdy as a weed and as un- 
cultivated, lets loose his cachinnatory pro- 
pensities. 

Val scowls at him as much as her lovely 
white brow can scowl. 

" 1 wonder if all brothers are as disa- 
greeable and tormenting as you are ? if so> 
I cannot imagine what any woman can 
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want with a brother," she ejaculates, with 
crushing contempt. 

"What have I said to deserve pitching 
into, Val ? Now isn't it natural that Jack 
should desire to have your opinion on a 
new purchase when you two will so soon 
become " 

Val does not allow him to finish his 
sentence, and he only eludes another box 
on his ears by darting to the door, to which 
she leisurely follows him, and finds Jack 
Hiversjust outside. 

In the neatest thing in the way of tweed 
suits, and with an unimpeachable wide- 
awake perched jauntily on his hair, which is 
of that ardent hue that old painters have 
perpetuated on canvas, Jack looks as spick 
and spruce as though " out for a holiday." 
At the first glimpse of Val, he blushes up 
like a girl, and his heart begins beating as 
loudly as a sledge-hammer. 
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" I am sorry if I have kept you waiting," 
she says, in imperial condescension, holding 
out a bit of a gauntleted hand, that Jack 
looks at greedily before he dares to seize it 
in his own warm grip. " But patience h 
Nature's noblest effort, you know," and she 
smiles, a beautiful, bewitching smile, that 
always has the effect of taking away the 
poor love-sick fellow's breath. He mur- 
murs something rather unintelligibly, but 
which may be construed into an assurance 
that waiting for her is the greatest pleasure 
life can yield him. And then the two walk 
down the carriage-drive amicably together, 
and mount their horses. 

As they ride through the gate, Plant 
joins them on Jim, the roan pony, that is 
as refractory and full of pranks as its rider. 
It is a homely proverb, that "two's company,, 
and three's none;" ungrammatical as it is, 
the truth of it has been tested by most of 
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us. By you, my reader, when papa or 
mamma, or an elder sister, or the enfant 
terrible of the family, has pertinaciously 
adhered to your side while Reginald's or 
Harry's soft speeches and still softer eyes 
have been near, to say nothing of a mou- 
stached lip. 

But in this particular instance of which I 
write, the three are excellent company as 
they jog along side by side, Plant (oblivi- 
ous of his threat of riding at a respectable 
distance in the rear) the noisiest of the trio. 
They go through a delicious old wood, with 
the long golden sun-rays beginning . to slant 
athwart the brown gnarled oak and elm 
trunks, and to quiver and dance on the cool, 
green depths of the midsummer foliage. 
The ground is starred with wild daisies and 
blue-bells, the sky above is clear as Italia's 
own. 

The three voices rise gaily above the 
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clatter of the horses' hoofs, and break upon 
the profound sylvan stillness. Other sound 
there is none, and this being a private way 
through far-famed Fernlee Forest, they meet 
no one. After a while they reach a wide, 
white gate, which Plant opens dexterously 
with the handle of his whip, and they file 
into the high road. Even this road is 
pleasant as they go down it in a sweeping 
canter, with the morning breeze coming 
sweetly and freshty to meet them face to 
face, over the broad fields that are laden 
with clover. Before long the way slopes 
between high picturesque banks, covered 
with tangled masses of wild roses and 
honeysuckles, with an undergrowth of 
mosses and lichen, while the river itself lies 
before them. River it can scarcely be 
dignified into. It is but an arm of water, 
narrow and shallow, and clear as crystal. 
Val gathers up her habit, with the grace and 
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skill engendered by long years, and they 
ride in ; the ford is excellent ; they could 
count the pebbles as they gleam up through 
the limpid, running water. The horses are 
full of enjoyment as they splash along. In 
the centre of the stream they pause to drink, 
and their riders chatter and laugh, with the 
current eddying past, the river lying in 
shadows all around, and the sunlight touch- 
ing into vivid beauty the luxuriant verdure 
of the shore. For scenery, for deep, arch- 
ing shades, for flowery lanes, Devonshire is 
a true Arcadia. 

Poor Jack, as unconscious as a new-born 
babe of the cruel sword of Damocles that is 
suspended over his devoted head in the 
shape of Val's departure for Belgium, evi- 
dently revels in the blissful certainty that 
existence is downright perfection. His blue 
eyes dance and his cheeks glow, from the 
twofold causes of extreme healthiness and 
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pleasure, and he looks at his divinity in a 
curious possessive way that she objects to. 
She meets his gaze at last freely and fully, 
and there is so much sentiment meant to be 
conveyed by it that she bursts out laughing. 

That laugh is, or ought to be, a death- 
blow to sentiment, though there is no harsh- 
ness about it ; but Jack, poor fellow ! is 
irremediably " gone." He would as soon 
think of giving up the ghost of his own free 
will, as of not adoring, with all the might 
and main of his great honest soul, Val 
Egerton. 

" Jack, why do you stare at me like that ?" 
she asks, a little impatiently. "You had 
better look at Nell. She has no vanity, and 
she is far prettier than I am." And then, 
to avoid two round, romantic eyes, she gives 
her mare a gentle fillip to move on. 

Not very far on the other side of the 
stream lies the land which is the avowed 

VOL. I. D 
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object of the ride. It is a broad meadow, 
in which the yellow corn waves its golden 
ears backwards and forwards in the slothful 
western breeze. Over the land Plant and 
Jack converse learnedly, as though they 
were a couple of agricultural patriarchs, 
while Miss Egerton falls into a reverie over 
the number of dresses requisite for her cam- 
paign at the Belgian Bad. 

" If 1 can only persuade my little mother 
to get me that rose du th6 muslin that I saw 
in Exeter, 1 shall do" very well," she thinks, 
when Jack's strong manly voice, that proves 
the perfect soundness of his lungs, but is not 
too subtle or soft, arouses her. 

Plant has galloped off, either accidentally 
or designedly, and Jack and his sovereign 
are as virtually alone as meadows and fences, 
and no sign of active life, save cows and 
sheep, can make them. Just where they 
have paused there is a pretty green swell of 
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land, that overlooks the river, with its fringe 
of ash and larch, as well as a good deal of 
the country around. 

"What a splendid site this would be for 

* 

a house. Don't you think so, Val ?" Jack 
asks, with a flutter in his tone, and a gush 
of enthusiasm, while he stares at her again 
with hungry eyes, as though he had come 
out breakfastless. 

"Yes," Val answers, with profound in- 
difference. u Is Pritchard thinking of build- 
ing a house here ?" 

" Pritchard wishes to sell the land," Jack 
informs her, a little more sharply and testily 
than is his wont. "I thought you knew 
that, Val! I was saying that, if I bought 
it — that is, if I should ever need — that 
is " 

" Oh ! yes, I perceive," Val answers 
laughingly, as she comes to his assistance in 
the sad bungle he is making. "You are 

d2 
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thinking of preparing a nice quiet place in 
which the evening of your life can be passed. 
Certainly there is nothing like taking Father 
Time by the forelock, but / should be con- , 
tent to let the evening of my days provide 

for itself, so long as I could have the morn- 

» 

ing as I chose." 

Jack looks like a man in a fog, who does 
not know what he is going to run against 
next. He regards her fixedly, but this time 
perplexity perhaps predominates over admi- 
ration in his gaze. The fact is that he is 
doubtful whether the Queen of his Soul is 
in jest or in earnest. 

"I was not thinking of the ' evening 5 of 
my life, Val. I cannot imagine what could 
put such an idea into your head. I am not 
so very old, am I ? I believe I was only 
twenty-four last birthday. But 1 do not 
see how a man could find a pleasanter or 
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more beautiful spot than this in which to 
pass all his days." 

" I don't know about a man," Miss Eger- 
ton answers, with a dubious shake of her 
head, "but I am quite sure that a woman 
would like something different, and not be 
so remarkably unreasonable in her require- 
ments either ;" and the little Greek profile 
assumes an ethereal type as she surveys the 
quiet country around. She is thinking that 
she is of Dr. Johnson's opinion, that one 
cannot live upon scenery. 

" Why, good gracious ! what could she 
possibly want?" cries Jack — solid, slow- 
coach Jack — waxing energetic and impetu- 
ous. " The place is very pretty and uncom- 
monly healthy. Both air and water are 
excellent, and the drainage first-rate. We 
could build just such a house as you chose, 
Val, and " 

But she cuts him short. 
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"And what on earth has your house- 
building to do with me, pray ?" is her an- 
swer, in a supremely disdainful voice. She 
is irritated at the common-place allusions to 
water and air and drainage. Three excel- 
lent and essential things in their way, but 
decidedly not sentimental. " You take a 
vast deal for granted, Jack, it seems to me. 
We had better try a canter instead of talking 
such a lot of nonsense. Nell is dying to 
be off." 

Jack leans over and lays a broad hand 
down on her bridle. It looks very plebeian, 
that hand, with its tanned back, and thick 
fingers, and the face that approaches very 
close to hers is, despite a wistful pleading, 
sunburnt and ordinary. 

" Do not canter just yet. You know r 
Val, that cantering always brings your hair 
down. And besides, I have something very 
serious to say to you." 
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" Let go my rein !" Val orders, impera- 
tively. "I hate being interfered with. 
You are really consideration itself to be so 
careful of my hair ; but as it all happens to 
grow on my head, it does not much signify 
if it does come down. And 1 cannot abide 
serious talk, as you know." 

" Yes, I have good cause to know it," he 
answers ruefully, with a crestfallen count- 
enance. " But things cannot possibly go on 
for ever like this. Val, I should be glad to 
have some idea of what you intend doing 
with me. You see, such a state of uncer- 
tainty unhinges a fellow completely, and 
makes him thoroughly out of sorts and miser- 
able, and he cannot pay proper attention to 
his work. 

" What dreadful uncertainty ?" questions 
Miss Egerton, with unblushing, childlike 
innocence. " Really, Jack, you are not too 
lucid in your remarks this morning. What 
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is it you mean ? Is it I who hinder you 
from attending properly to your work? 
What can I possibly have in common with 
ploughs and harrows, and all those barbarous 
instruments, I should very much like to 
know ?" 

" Well, it is not exactly in that light that 
I mean it," he says hesitatingly, a little 
alarmed at the high hand she takes ; " but 
it's being so uneasy about you — jealous of 
everyone. It all distracts, you know." 

"Who is it you are jealous of — ^Escu- 
lapius or the lawyer ? They are the only 
specimens of mankind or monkeyhood that 
we have here," she observes, with a curling 
lip ; and, with the fact placed before him, 
Jack experiences an abashed sensation at 
having surrendered himself so weakly to 
the clutches of the green-eyed monster. 

u Don't laugh at me, Val. 1 only thought 
that if you and I could settle matters a little, 
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and if you could make up your mind to 
marry me, I would buy this land, and build 
a nice house on it, and you could tell me 
exactly how you would like things done " 

" This is the maiden all forlorn, 
That milked the cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, that worried the cat, 
That killed the rat, that eat the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built/' 

Val hums in an undertone ; then she flashes 
out impatiently — u Ugh ! I don't want any- 
thing done, though I am much obliged to 
you for thinking of me. I don't see why 
you should talk to me like this ; and " — she 
gives a great gasp here — " it makes me per- 
fectly wretched to think even of building a 
house here, and settling down to spend all 
one's days in a dreadful kind of dull domes- 
tic Darby and Joan jog-trot." 

Jack grows white and dazed, and he has 
the appearance of a person who sees a long- 
cherished chateau d'Espagne tumbling in 
pieces about his ears. 
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" You don't — you can't really mean what 
you say, Val ?" he whispers, in a strange, 
sepulchral sort of voice, and the pallor 
creeps and creeps until it reaches the very 
roots of his auburn hair. " Why, / cannot 
imagine anything more delightful than 
spending all my life here — with you. 11 

"And with all your beasts of prey — your 
setters, and retrievers, and terriers, to say 
nothing of those horrible ferrets — don't 
leave them out of your category of enjoy- 
ment, please !" Val cries flippantly. " You 
are not of the sort to break your heart 
about a woman, so long as you have those 
charming appurtenances. I should not be 
at all astonished, if I married you, that, like 
the man in 4 Locksley Hall/ you would end 
by holding me 

4 Something better than your dog— 
A little dearer than your horse. 1 
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Jack, who evidently knows nothing about 
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the man in "Locksley Hall," and cares less, 
murmurs very plaintively — 

" I could do nothing but love you better 
than all the world, Val. As for breaking 
my heart, hearts are pretty tough things, I 
fancy, but I am sure I should feel like cut- 
ting my throat if you won't have anything 
to do with me. You see, I have never 
cared for anyone but you, and I have loved 
you ever since you were — were five. I 
should have no idea how to begin putting 
you out of my life. If you meant to throw 
me over, you should have given me warn- 
ing long ago — indeed you should have, 
Val." 

The reproach, mild as it is, vexes her. 
If there is anything that Val hates, it is to 
be " blamed ;" a reproach hardens her heart 
instead of softening it. 

" That is always the way with you men," 
she remarks caustically, as though she was 
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an experienced woman of the world. " How 
is one to know how to treat you ? You are 
provoked if one is not civil to you, and if 
one is, you consider it necessary to fall in 
love forthwith, and make yourselves weari- 
some and disagreeable, and say that one is 
a flirt, and things of that kind. I have told 
you at least a dozen times that I have no 
wish to marry and to live in the country 
either — at least,] not here. Marriage is, or 
ought to be, a complete change. What 
would be the good or the sense of it if one 
just steps across a paltry bit of water like 
that, and goes on exactly the same hum- 
drum existence as one has done all one's 
days ?" 

Jack, evidently impressed by this new 
view of the blissful state of matrimony, stares 
at her in a stupid, scared sort of fashion, 
that does not materially tend to heighten 
her opinion of his natural intelligence. 
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" So your idea is that marriage ought to 
be a thorough change in everything, Val ? 
Well, now it seems to me that it would be 
a thousand times better and pleasanter to 
go on spending one's days amongst old 
friends and familiar haunts. But rather 
than let any notions of mine in the matter 
rise up as a barrier between us two, I will 
do anything, my darling, or go anywhere you 
like. True, I love every stick and stone of 

my old home, but What do you say to 

our settling down in the north ? That 
would surely be a change from the south." 

Val tosses her thoroughbred little head, 
and glances at her companion with a de- 
lightful sense of superiority over him, both 
as regards tastes and ideas. 

" My dear boy," she says urbanely, with 
just a shade of compassion and patronage 
in her accents, "your life in these sylvan 
solitudes has evidently warped your judg- 
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raent and clipped your wings of proper 
ambition and research. The little desire 
you evince to see the world, to mix with 
the noblest specimens of your race, sur- 
prises and pains me for your sake. If per- 
chance you had hit on St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, or even the Fiji Islands, the 
novelty might have been a temptation, but 
I scarcely think the north of our sea-girt isle 
would be much of an improvement to the 
south. But never mind about that now. I 
have not yet imparted to you my important 
piece of news — you will be so pleased to 
hear it. Can you guess what it is ?" 

He ponders deeply for a moment, then 
looks up with a merry laugh. 

"I know. Flossie's best pup has won 
the first prize at the Exeter dog-show." 

" Bah !" she cries contemptuously, " didn't 
I tell you that your soul wasn't above horses 
and dogs ? Guess again." 
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And again, in obedience to her mandate, 
he ponders — this time for fully three minutes, 
lest by a wrong answer he should evoke 
another open display of ridicule. 

U I give it up, Val," he says at last, 
humbly. 

" Til give you a clue — it has something 
to do with your tranquillity of mind." 

" It must have something to do with you, 
then. Nothing else affects my tranquillity, 
you know." 

" Hot ! hot !" she exclaims. 

He reflects for the third and last time, 
shakes his head, and gives up the effort in 
despair. 

" I suppose I must tell you, and visions 
of peace and proper attention to your farm- 
ing will rise up at once, when you hear that 
Jf, the disturbing element in your life, am 
going away from Fernlee." 

Thunderstruck, dumb with pain and fear, 
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Jack gapes his mouth and rounds his eyes 
in a manner that proves his feelings to be 
genuine, but which does not increase the 
beauty of his physiognomy. The only word 
he at length contrives to enunciate in reply 
to her information is, 

"What!" 

u I am going away," reiterates Val, slowly 
and pitilessly, while a glow of pleasure and 
excitement flushes her, and adds radiance 
to her dusky glance ; and yet all the time 
she sees the blood ebbing fast from the 
man's face that looks into her own. 

"Is it not too delicious to think of?" she 
cries gleefully. " For the first time a pro- 
per filial reverence and affection pervade 
my breast, for the first time I keep the fifth 
commandment in the spirit and the letter, 
and honour parental consideration, although 
it has taken a long time to develop itself. 
Papa has at length thrown off the cobwebs 
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that blinded his perceptive faculties, and 
discovered that his eldest born is not by 
nature a violet, to blush unseen, and to 
waste its sweetness on the desert- air of 
Fernlee. Oh ! Jack, my Jack, why on 
earth don't you sing and shout and sympa- 
thise with my pleasure, instead of looking 
like that r 

" I can't look happy, Val, when at heart 
I am most wretched !" he mutters, in a 
gaspy, jerky voice, while he manfully strug- 
gles with the big ball in his throat. " Can- 
not you see, dear, that this trip that gives 
you so much gratification is a death-blow to 
me ? I am not such — a — fool — as I look ; 
and of course I know that you, so bright, 
and so very — very beautiful as you are, 
Val, will be sure to find a millionaire who 
will be able to give you all the change and 
excitement you have a craving for, but he 
will never, never love you as I do," he 

VOL. L B 
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winds up, in an irrepressible falter, and with 
a rare glistening in his eyes, which he hastily 
averts his head to hide. 

Val does not care for him as a lover, 
much less would she care for him as a hus- 
band, still she cannot help being touched 
just the least bit in the world, as women 
always are touched by such words. 

"I believe you, Jack, indeed I do. I 
know you think much better of me than I 
deserve. And I am only a volatile, frivolous 
little wretch, who does not know her own 
mind for two minutes together. I do like 
you very much, Jack, and sometimes, do 
you know, I think I almost love you !" 

The tawny eyes flash into his face and 
right into his heart, the perfect lips smile a 
smile that pours a whole stream of sunshine 
into his breast, but she knows all the time 
that, if he asked for bread, she could give 
him nothing but a stone. If her heart is 
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ever to acknowledge a king, surely he has 
not yet been crowned. But Jack only sees 
the lovely, passionate eyes, the fitful pink 
bloom, the soft red mouth, and he asks for 
nothing more. 

" Can't you manage the love quite, Val ? 
You might succeed if — if you tried very 
hard !" he murmurs persuasively, hastily 
dashing at his own eyes with the back of his 
hand. 

11 Yes," she says, marking his gesture, u I 
might, after a little while, you know, when 
I am grown older and wiser. There's no 
knowing how time may alter one's feelings 
and tastes. Lots of women who have hated 
their husbands when they married end by 
becoming quite attached to them. Still I 
think it would be better for me to see some- 
thing of the world before I settle quite 
down. The greatest flirts make the best 
matrons. I am sure you will agree in all 

e2 
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I have said, if you just reflect a little." 

" I do not agree with you at all," he re- 
plies, gravely and dolefully. "I believe 
the best plan would be to engage yourself 
to marry me one of these days, even if you 
will not do it at once." 

Val rings out a peal of laughter at the 
bare supposition of such an arrangement. 

" How truly absurd of you to propose 
such a thing ! Surely you would not want 
a woman to be bound to you by a promise, 
if she wasn't bound to you by love ? Suppose 
I pledged myself to marry you, and then saw 
some one I liked much better than you at 
Spa !" 

He winces visibly. Now he knows what 
real jealousy is. The apothecary and the 
lawyer of Fernlee dwindle into insignificance 
before the visions that cruel fancy conjures 
up of the jeunesse dorSe of Belgium. 

44 1 don't want to suppose anything of the 
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kind," he says, almost inaudibly, feeling 
dreadfully heart-sick, and with a furrow of 
pain almost an inch broad running across 
his forehead. 

" I am only supposing a case, Jack. I 
should either have to marry you without 
caring a button about you, or I should have 
to throw you over to the four winds, and 
submit to be called a coquette, and all sorts 
of unpleasant names, by the old gossips down 
here. You know what a shocking scandal- 
monger the lawyer's wife is. What with her 
wagging tongue and her Irish brogue her 
stories sound too awful." 

" You should be called no names at all," 
Jack answers firmly, looking thoroughly 
pugilistic to the backbone. . " I would shoot 
any man that dared to say one word against 

you." 

" Yes, but you couldn't shoot the women, 
and women have a great spice of the 
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mosquito in thein, and enjoy nothing more 
than stinging one another to death. How- 
ever, let that pass, and take another and 
pleasanter view of the case. Say that I go 
away without binding myself to you, and 
see no one in Spa that is worthy to latch 
your shoe. Fancy how nice it will be for 
you to hear, 4 Jack, I am come back, and 
notwithstanding the lots of men I have seen, 
and the experience I have gained of the 
world, I find that you are everything I love 
and admire!'" 

Up flash two black eyes once more, mak- 
ing sad havoc in a human heart. Jack holds 
his breath and listens, then he cries incoher- 
ently, 

" Oh, Val, dearest Val, if I could but hear 
you say so !" 

" So you may," murmurs the girl sooth- 
ingly, and being an unconscious hypocrite the 
while. " It's as likely as not that I may say 
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so; at any rate, hope is a jolly thing, so 
perhaps you had better try to stick to it. 
And now, I really must have a gallop." 

They have turned their horses' heads 
homewards before she says this, and are 
riding over a road that winds like a light 
brown ribbon through fields of mellow 
Wheat. A delightful balminess and freshness 
are still on the air. Great whiffs of sweet 
odours come from the wild flowers and pines 
that gem each side, and the Sun god is 
drawing before his glorious face a great veil of 
white fleecy clouds. Jack does not oppose 
the proposal of a gallop this time, and the 
nags are eager to be off. So they dash 
along at a spanking pace, while Val's mare, 
Nell, the loveliest bit of horseflesh in the 
shire, strides a couple of lengths ahead of 
her companion, a bony black cob up to 
eighteen stone. 

Jack looks at her with scrutinising eyes. 
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" She is not half a bad goer," he remarks, 
" and carries you like an easy-chair, but you 
see that your hair has come down as I said," 
and he gazes tenderly at the thick chestnut 
coils that sweep over Val's shoulders. 

She reins in her horse, and twists up her 
tresses quickly and carelessly, with no effort 
to make of them a becoming Grecian knot. 
She knows she is quite pretty enough in the 
eyes that linger over her, as though loth to 
quit her for an instant, in spite of unseemly 
odds and ends of russet brown that will stick 
out the wrong way, as fluffy hair invariably 
does. 

" If ever I marry, Jack, I shall have my 
head cropped the very first thing. It will 
not signify then about being beautiful, and a 
Brutus coiffure is so very cool and conveni- 
ent, you know." 

" Indeed I hope you won't think of doing 
such a thing," he replies hastily. " It would 
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be a downright shame on your part," and 
he puts out five fingers and touches the 
doomed locks with all the reverence possi- 
ble. 

Val lets him. She is proud of her hair, 
and the soft stroke of his palm affords a 
pleasant soothing sensation to her vanity, 
and the more Jack caresses the deeper his 
soul gets entangled in the glowing brown 
meshes. 

" Val, since you have yourself reverted to 
the subject of marriage, you might as well 
engage yourself to me conditionally. It 
won't fetter you a bit — scarcely at all, in 
fact, at least, not very much, and it will be 
such inexpressible comfort to me !" he 
pleads, and his hand leaves her hair, but 
only to clasp the small white fingers that 
are a temptation too great to resist. 

" What do you mean by conditionally ?" 
she questions, leaving her hand in its impri- 
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sonment, while they ride slowly side by side 
into the clear, fresh water. The east is all 
aflame now with gorgeous yellow tints, such 
tints as art has neither name for nor power 
to reproduce. The breast of the little river 
shines up with the reflection of the sun's 
glory, and it looks just like a fairy streamlet 
conjured up by a magic wand. 

" What I mean is," Jack goes on slowly 
and deliberately, rolling the stone to his 
own sepulchre, " that if you will promise to 
marry me, it shall only be in case that you 
see nobody you like better. I shall be 
quite satisfied with that." 

" Very well," Val answers. 

She is heartless, perhaps, but still she 
hesitates to inflict pain on one whom she 
believes to be both honest and true; and 
also, it must be confessed that, like a verit- 
able daughter of Eve, she is just a little 
reluctant to grant her slave of so many 
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years an absolute emancipation. It is so 
pleasant to her to feel that she is first and 
foremost ; that to this man's eyes her face 
is the fairest thing on earth ; that even her 
faults are exalted into virtues by this blind 
devotee at her shrine — this captive whom 
she has conquered wholly and solely by the 
legitimate weapon of her sex, the beauty of 
face and form. And, after all, she may 
meet no one nicer than he. 

" You are reasonable enough," she says, 
quietly, <c and I see no objection to what 
you propose. If I see no one I like better, 
I will marry you." 

11 You will, Val ?" 

" Yes." 

" Give me your hand of your own accord 
on that." 

She obeys, extending it, and he slips on 
the slim, snowy third finger a hoop of dia- 
monds. It is a ring that he wears always, 
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and that belonged to his dead mother. 

How much he prizes that ring, God and 
his own heart only know. Yet he yields it 
up without a sigh to the girl who is neither 
kith nor kin, but whose face has bewitched 
him. 

The sunbeams quiver and play on the 
brilliant stones, and they glitter before VaTs 
dark eyes. It is the first valuable trinket 
she has ever owned, and she has quite a 
childish pride in it. 

" You will take great care of it ?" poor 
Jack says, as he steals a wistful farewell of 
the golden circlet, the sparkling stones, and 
he remembers, oh, so well ! the bitter, deso- 
late day when, with boyish sobs, he drew it 
from a rigid hand that had used to lie so 
fondly on his clustering hair. " It was the 
guard-ring of my mother," he adds, and in- 
voluntarily his glance goes upward, sorrow- 
fully, reverentially. 
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" It is very handsome, Jack," Val re- 
marks. " It looks better on my hand than 
on yours ;" and she gives a side criticism of 
the finger that the ring has just vacated. 
Jack does not resent her candour — he has 
not a spark of conceit in his composition. 

" I am so glad you like it, darling. It's 
your betrothal ring, remember." 

" A conditional betrothal ring, you mean," 
she corrects. " In case I should meet some 
one I like better than you, Jack, you are 
sure that you won't think too hardly of me 
for throwing you over ?" 

"I am positive I won't. Of course, I 
must abide by our agreement, Val," he an- 
swers, trying to smile, but it is only an 
aggravated tension of the muscles round his 
mouth, and it would be difficult to discover 
a spark of geniality in it. 

" You will not proclaim to the Devonshire 
folks that I am a shameless and incorrigible 
flirt?" 
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"I shall never breathe the matter to a 
living soul. How could I? It will be 
buried deep in my own heart, and I should 
never have courage to speak of it." 

"And you will promise not to reproach 
me, and blame me if I tell you I love some 
one else ?" 

Jack colours up furiously, and a hurt 
look comes into his eyes. Under this aspect, 
which has the charm of novelty, his appear- 
ance improves wonderfully, and young wo- 
men like Val — foolish virgins who have not 
trimmed their lamps with the oil of caution 
— are apt to go mad occasionally, if a hand- 
some Adonis or stalwart Hercules rises up 
before them. 

Jack is neither an Adonis nor a Hercules. 
He is simply a very good specimen of the 
British yeoman of a superior class, with an 
honest, well-looking face, and a tall, power- 
ful figure, but with the red blood in his 
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cheek, and a softened light, born of wounded 
spirit, in his gaze — his features shine up 
more expressively than usual, and Val, as 
she looks at him, almost believes that she 
had as lief pledge herself to marry him 
without any condition being annexed to the 
bargain. Then the lover pales suddenly ; 
the fire of hurt feeling dies out of his glance, 
his face loses its glamour, and Val inwardly 
thanks her stars that she has not been hasty 
and indiscreet. 

" You wrong me by such thoughts/' he 
tells her sadly. " Have I ever uttered an 
unkind word, or thought an unkind thing 
of you in my life ? It is cruel of you to 
think so ungenerously of me, after — after 
all !" and tears — actual tears, such as have 
never gathered in his eyes since the day his 
mother died — gather now, but manliness 
squeezes them back. 

" I did not mean to vex you," Val cries, 
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full of intense remorse and penitence — she 
is not wholly hardened yet "You have 
always been good to me, Jack — much 
kinder to me than I merit ; I will engage 
myself to you as you wish, and I daresay it 
will all come right in the end. Very likely, 
when I go into the world, I shall say, like 
the preacher, * Vanitas vanitatum.' I know 
you are not a good hand at Latin, so I may 
as well tell you that that means everything's 
'bosh.' Papa said the other day that so- 
ciety was only 'Tophet/ and that there were 
nothing but Philistines about. When I find 
that no one looks at me, or is thinking of 
caring about me, I shall agree with him, of 
course, and come back disgusted with human 
nature. Perhaps you will hear sooner than 
you think, i Thank you, Jack, for your affec- 
tion — I am quite willing to accept it ;' and 
in another year or two, who knows but 
that you and I may be jog-trotting down 
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this very road a regular old Darby and 
Joan ?" 

Val laughs merrily at the picture she 
draws — laughs because it amuses her, and 
does not repulse her. But the picture 
brings a world of emotion into her listener's 
countenance. 

" God grant it P poor Jack cries devoutly 
and tenderly, and he puts his broad brown 
hand once more over the dainty white one 
of his heart's love, and gives it a loving 
clasp ; but he hardly believes that what she 
has said will come to pass, and there is 
gravity on his features, and more of wistful- 
ness than hopefulness in his honest eyes. 

They are nearing home when he turns to 
her again. 

" Val," he says, in a soft earnest voice — a 
voice she has never heard from him before 
— love has toned its cadence almost into 
music, " I may be more to you some day 
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than I am now, or I may be notliing, but 
you will always be everything to me. I 
know I make but a poor lover, for I have 
no fine speeches at command, but you don't 
want me to tell you that the doing or un- 
doing of my life is in your hands, for, Val y 
you know it already. But oh ! my darling, 
if it would make you happy, I would lay 
my heart down in the dust for you to crush 
beneath your feet — better that than that 
out of mere pity you should come to me 
and crush your own happiness by the act. 
I will wait for you, hope for you, pray for 
you, Val — Val ! I would die for you a thou- 
sand times, but I will never let you bind 
your life to mine, unless love itself signs the 
contract !" 

Val reads the truth of his words on his 
face. The white steadfast face is like an 
open book to her, his unselfishness has con- 
quered her, and she hesitates no longer. 
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" Remember, Jack, we are pledged to one 
another — conditionally, it is true, but I am 
not going to let you off your bargain." 

Jack looks at her and smiles — a tender, 
woebegone smile, and a dubious one. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A LITTLE ABOUT THE PHILOSOPHER. 

<4 The adoration of his heart had been to her only 
As the perfume of a wild flower which she 
Had carelessly crushed with her foot in passing. 9 ' 

Longfellow. 

fFlHE song that Solomon sang so many 
-*- hundred years ago, is echoed by his 
sons and daughters to-day — " Vanitas vani- 
tatum !" or, as Val so pithily explained to 
her lover, " Everything's bosh." Still some 
human butterflies heed it not, but go flutter- 
ing through the ephemeral sunshine, oblivi- 
ous that shade exists, and of these Val is 
one. 
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Seven days, long, cloudless, golden days, 
that have fallen from the golden Summer 
sky, follow the ride in which Jack laid bare 
his honest heart, to be prized or spurned, 
according to a woman's will. Seven days, 
in which the younger olive branches of 
the Egerton tree, the blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired prototype of Saint Cecilia, and the 
plucky Augustus Adolphus, otherwise " Gus," 
find that a marvellous change has come over 
the spirit of Val's dream. Seven days, in 
which Jack, though he haunts the place like 
a substantial, fresh-coloured ghost, fails to 
exchange a dozen satisfactory sentences with 
the ruler of his destiny. 

The real fact of the case is that Val scarce- 
ly thinks of him at all ; her pretty head is 
crammed with other things, which, though 
flimsy in themselves, are yet suggestive of 
important events in the future. Flounces, 
furbelows, dresses, rise in billowy masses 
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through her fingers and her brain, and when 
for a moment they vanish, visions of certain 
pleasure, delicious excitement, and probable 
admiration, usurp their place. 

At last the skin of pearl, the rose-petal 
bloom, will find a wider circle of admirers 
than they have seen for the period of seven- 
teen years. Full of herself, her beauty, 
her probable lovers, it is not to be won- 
dered at that, when Val recollects her 
lugubrious swain, it is to reflect that he 
might have the magnanimity to leave her 
alone, especially since she has pledged her- 
self to become a holocaust on the altar of 
necessity later on — i.e., that] she purposes 
marrying him, none more eligible putting in 
an appearance. " But men have no rea- 
son," she mutters to herself; "and neither 
have they any discretion, or Jack would see 
at once how seriously he is injuring his own 
cause by such pertinacious dangling after 
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one, and by his vigilant knowledge of one's 
whereabouts. Women can't love a man 
who is a bore." 

So seven days slip by, and Pater-familias, 
of whom we have heard but little as yet, 
rouses himself with a supreme effort from 
the eider-down cushions, amidst which he 
passes the major part of his life, to announce 
in his apathetic voice that he purposes 
starting on the morrow. Pater-familias, up 
to this date, has evinced not the slightest 
interest in the proposed expedition, for to a 
philosophical mind such events are baga- 
telles, and if Mr. Egerton's is not a .philo- 
sophical mind, assuredly it is not his fault. 
Since the failure of his health — now some 
ten years ago — he has chiefly existed in a 
recumbent position, and devoted himself 
entirely to those refreshing waters of litera- 
ture known as " modern advanced thought." 

The supervision of the Fernlee acres, 
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numbering about four hundred, three of 
which are arable, has long been resigned to 
a bailiff — luckily an honest one — and to 
Plantagenet Leonidas, who, though young in 
years, wears an old head on his shoulders. 
A sensible arrangement this on Egerton 
pere's part, or his patrimony might possibly 
have long ago passed into the clutches of 
Abraham Levi, a " party " on a keen look 
out for investment in land, for it is not 
likely that a human being with an average 
modicum of intelligence can grapple con- 
veniently with the problems of the age, and 
attend at the same time to the condition of 
crops and stock. Speculative philosophy as 
a rule does not agree well with practical 
agriculture, and neither do the most ex- 
haustive researches on the nature, state, 
and descent of man, throw any especial 
light upon the abstruse subject of phosphate 
fertilisers. 
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To his numerous progeny, Pater-familias 
is very much of an object of indifference, 
playing no active part whatever in their 
lives. From big to little they know, have 
known instinctively from the hour of their 
advent on this u sea of storms," that their 
society and prattle weary and fret him, 
and therefore they give him as little of them 
as possible. Even St. Cecilia, with her 
cherub face and lisping accents, is subjected 
to the process of " more kicks than half- 
pence," and reposes all her infantine joys 
^nd griefs on the sympathising maternal 
breast. Stern the head of the house is not, 
tyrannical never, but cold always, and 
sometimes inclined to a touch of sarcasm, 
than which, it may be asserted, there are 
few things more distasteful or disheartening 
to the infant mind. 

In person, Mr. Egerton is handsome, with 
thin, well-cut features, and thin lips, and 
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a pair of blue eyes ; add to these volumi- 
nous light brown whiskers, and he stands 
the personification of a gentlemanly English- 
man, and with an Englishman's especial 
faults — selfishness, egotism, reserve, and an 
overweening pride. 

Conjectures are rife throughout the house- 
hold as to how Val will get on with " Papa" 
all by herself; but Val has no qualms of fear 
on that score. 

"I shall take care not to trouble him, and 
he's not likely to trouble me !" she informs 
her boon companion Plant in sisterly confi- 
dence. But Plant, the astute, is secretly 
sceptical of the velvety nature of the path 
she is on the eve of treading. He first gives 
a low, reflective whistle, then he whispers 
disrespectfully, 

" I would rather it was you than I, Val, 
who had to put up with the quips and 
cranks of the old buffer — he can turn so 
rusty, you know !" 
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" Yes, but I am wiser than you are, and 
I am older," Val informs him with superci- 
lious superiority. 

41 A fact of which you won't care to be 
reminded a few years hence," he retorts 
sapiently. 

' She shrugs her magnificent shoulders, and 
gives a half-stifled sigh. 

" A few years hence I shall probably be 
Mrs. John Rivers, and it wont much matter 
whether I am young or old," she thinks to 
herself. 

The morning on which Val sets forth to 
see the world dawns with an unwonted 
crimson. The flowers seem more odorous, 
the birds sing louder, and the sun ascends 
with unusual brightness ; all nature smiles, 
and the whole earth seems pleased. 

It is cool and pleasant for the month of 
July. Rain, like Longfellow's, has come 
down in a gentle patter all night, and there 
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is a faint, bluish mist rising as the last good- 
byes are exchanged on the platform of the 
little rustic station — as many of the family 
as could be accommodated having accom- 
panied the travellers thus far. Plant and 
Jack acted as outriders, and are now loitering 
about, the former obtrusively busy in look- 
ing after tickets and labels, and the latter 
keeping vigilant guard over his idol. His eyes 
do not quit her for a moment ; perhaps he 
is trying to photograph the beloved features 
on his heart. How lovely she looks, he 
thinks, in a dandy, double-breasted jacket 
with its monster buttons, a little stick-up 
collar, defining by its tightness the slim, 
white throat, a rakish hat with its plume of 
cock's feathers perched on her gleaming 
tresses, and Jack sighs, for he remembers 
that other eyes than his will soon gaze on 
the beautiful, riante face on which the day- 
light falls without finding a flaw. And is it 
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likely that they will fail to see that it is very 
fair? 

Impervious to the noisily-expressed indig- 
nation of Gus and Cissy, who in their wrath 
lose sight of good behaviour, and pull vio- 
lently at his coat-tails, he takes base advan- 
tage of his height to exclude his treasure 
from their view as he leans far into the 
window to secure the last look and the last 
word. But it is a word that he utters 
rather than hears. 

"For God's sake, Val, darling, don't let 
anyone steal you away from me !" he whis- 
pers feverishly, with his whole heart on his 
white lips. " I shall never be able to stay 
on here now. If I can manage it, I shall fol- 
low you in a week or two, just to see how 
you are getting on, and whether anyone is 
poaching on my manor." 

"Oh, you must not think of coming!" 
cries Val, in genuine alarm ; but there is no 
time for expostulation. 
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With a shrill, demoniac snort the train 
moves off, and Jack's wistful face, Plant's 
laughing one, Gus and Cissy's red cheeks, 
the carriage and the familar road winding 
away into the lovely Arcadian woods vanish 
like a dream. 

Val is not given to pathos, yet she mur- 
murs to herself — " When shall I see them 
again ? So many things can happen in a 
month, even ; and if I return safely, how 
much I may be changed ! Poor old Jack ! 
I wonder if I shall like him better, or shall 
I have ceased to like him at all ?" and she 
is conscious of a little pang — only a little 
one. Vive la bagatelle ! As the train speeds 
on, her fancy flies forwards instead of back- 
wards. Within and without there is a good 
deal to "distract," and "distraction" is a 
luxury of which she is now taking the first 
sip. 

Inside the carriage there is a crowd of 
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people with different peculiarities of appear- 
ance, manner, and costume, that afford the 
young rustic a wide field for observation 
and conjecture. Outside, the richness of 
Summer landscape, the glint of sunshine 
touching up all around, radiance, freshness, 
life everywhere. As the hours wear on, 
dust and heat rather obliterate the couleur 
de rose aspect, but Val bears her share of 
discomfort with proper patience. She feels 
that, after all, dust and heat are a very 
small price , to pay for the great novelty 
which is to enter her life — that mature life 
of seventeen years that stands so deeply in 
need of experience. Cramped in between 
the green hills of Fernlee, she has been 
denied expansion of both heart and brain. 

Through all the glare of the day she 
travels, save one short half hour, during 
which her young and healthy appetite finds 
satisfaction in an antediluvian sandwich. 
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Dover is not reached till late, in time to 
cross the Channel by the night packet. 
She ploughs the briny deep in unimpaired 
health, and after a huge bowl of boiling 
bouillon at the Calais buffet, the travellers 
are off again. They are going right through 
like a tailor's needle. 

Val draws her wraps around her, for the 
air grows chilly, settles her little brown 
head comfortably into a corner, and with 
the aid of fatigue and a placid conscience, 
falls fast asleep, until a hand laid on her 
arm, and an arbitrary shake, partially arouse 
her. 

li Don't, Jack ! — leave me alone !" she 
cries, throwing off the touch, 

" It's not Jack — you had better put him 
out of your head now," says Mr. Egerton's 
cold voice, thoroughly awakening her, to 
see a cynical smile on his thin lips. " Get 
your traps together, Val, for here we are," 
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and he hastily loads her with shawls, um- 
brellas, sticks, books, and other travelling 
accompaniments, and quietly prepares to 
descend, with nothing to look after but 
" himself." 

The pale dawn is breaking in the eastern 
sky, and, even as he speaks, the train stops 
with a violent jerk, and they alight at the 
Station du Nord, Bruxelles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A PAIR OF DARE GREY EYES. 

" Just now I met him — at my sight he started, 
Then, with such ardent eyes he wandered oe'r me, 
And gazed with such intensity of meaning, 
Sending his soul out to me in a look." 

T T is like a dream to Val to feel that she 
-*- is "Abroad." There is a charming 
freshness and balminess in the air that be- 
tokens a cooler latitude, and bright as a 
rose and brisk as a bee, she sits vi$-h-vis to 
Mr. Egerton, at the H6tel de Flandre, and 
asks him in the middle of breakfast what 
his plans are for the day. To solve this 
problem — for problem it is to the valetudi- 
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narian — he has to bring all his strength to 
the fore. Not seven times, but seventy 
times seven, has he wished himself back 
among his heap of eider-down, with that 
patient slave of a white pacha, his wife, 
waiting upon him, as she has done for 
eighteen years, without murmur or demur. 
And how, with the egotistical nature of his 
sex, he has accepted all her self-sacrifice 
and devotion simply as a right, and believed 
that God only brought her into the world 
for the whole and sole pleasure of arranging 
his cushions, catering for his appetite, and 
bearing with his ill-humour ! She has one 
reward, however — one might say a revenge 
— he misses her. No matter if it is not 
love that makes him miss her, it is some- 
thing for her to know that all the discomfort 
entailed upon her, her absence en revanche 
entails upon him. 

" I think I shall go and search for a 
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pamphlet I require, and 1 shall be too 
fatigued to leave Brussels until to-morrow," 
is the answer to Val's eager question, spoken 
in an indolent voice, with the manner of 
one who is aggrieved by finding himself 
intensely bored. u You must stay at the 
hotel, of coufrse, and when I return, if it is 
not too. late, I will order a carriage and 
take you out." 

"I hope it will not be late — especially for 
the park and the boulevards," cries VaL 
" And, papa, the H6tel de Ville — I want to 
see that so much." 

" Do you ?" he responds, staring at her 
with an air of surprise. " What a remark- 
able amount of energy some beings are 
blessed with ! / am quite unequal to sight- 
seeing." 

" Yes ; but the H6tel de Ville is worth 
seeing. It is so nice and ancient." 

"Nice and ancient! — extraordinary con- 
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junction, truly !" And he curls his lip a 
little. " However, you must exercise some 
patience until I get back — read the papers, 
or something." 

Read the papers, or something. The 
very idea of it makes Val screw up her 
pretty red mouth in distaste. She might as 
well be vegetating in Arcadia if this is to be 
her occupation. At this moment she wants 
to talk, to relieve her overcharged feelings, 
which the change and excitement stir up into 
the effervescence of seltzer. 

" How delightful it is to travel !" she ex- 
claims in a moment or two, with a gush. 
" How much one sees in a little time, and 
how quickly one's ideas are enlarged! I 
like to see people best, however. Do you 
know, papa, that I made up at least a dozen 
histories for our fellow-passengers in the 
train yesterday? And I see several here 

who would furnish interesting matter for the 
same kind of amusement." 
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" You can devote the next few hours to 
it then, since you don't care for the news- 
papers," "Papa" remarks curtly, nipping in 
the bud his daughter's tendency to prattle, 
but thinking for the first time, as he glances 
at her, how wonderfully pretty is the face 
opposite him. 

Others think so too. Everyone has not 
the mole-like blindness that Pater-familias 
has suffered from for the period of seven- 
teen years. Jack's prophetic heart warned 
him too truly. From different parts of the 
large room men look hard, and men look 
surreptitiously, but they look all the same at 
the black, gleaming eyes, the scarlet mouth, 
the refractory, rippling hair, and Val sees 
them, marks the evident admiration she ex- 
cites — but she is a born coquette. A smile 
of unconsciousness parts her lips, letting the 
pearl-white teeth just show, and her rose- 
petal bloom does not deepen one whit. 
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"A beautiful girl!" observes an elderly 
man, with a soldier-like air, and a pair of 
large white moustaches. " What a skin ! 
She must be an Englishwoman. The Bel- 
gians are almost as sallow as Japanese, and 
she is not masculine-looking enough to be 
one of them either." 

"She does not look so healthy as we 
generally do," answers a dark, stout brunette, 
coolly scanning Val through her eye-glass. 
14 I don't see much in her myself, save just a 
beautf du Diable. All that unnatural pink 
bloom will be gone in a very few years." 

"Very nice to look at while it lasts, 
though," her companion cries, rather warmly, 
still allowing his gaze to rest tant soit pen 
fervently on the face he admires. "She 
seems a bright, intelligent little thing, too. 
1 should like to hear her talk !" 

Of course he would. It is only a case of 
December and May, the ordinary interest 
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that men on the shady side of half a century 
invariably feel in sweet seventeen. But it 
vexes the lady who owns him as her lawful 
property. She shrugs her plump shoulders, 
drops her glass, and answers, with a soupqon 
of rebuke in her voice, 

" The best thing about girls of that age is 
generally their appearance. I am not par- 
tial to ' prattle ' myself, and I was not aware 
that you had a leaning that way. May I 
ask if you are going out ?" 

"Yes; can I do anything for you?" he 
replies meekly, recalled from his knight- 
errantry by the brewing of a matrimonial 
storm. 

" I should like you to let Gertrude Hene- 
age know that we are in Brussels. She 
wrote to say that she should like to go to 
Spa with us. I fancy she will be pleased to 
be with her relations. She is not at all 
happy in her marriage, I am afraid." 
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" She was always a fanciful creature — 



mad about Keith Fairfax at one time, and 
then coolly bowling him over for the man 
she married — Morton — Milton — whatever 
his name may be." 

" Middleton. Well, it is very wretched 
for her, anyway. He is jealous — as savagely 
jealous as a Turk — and she is utterly in- 
different. They say — those who know her 
best — that she has never got, and, in fact, 
never uritt get over, that affair with Keith 
Fairfax." 

" She is worse than fanciful, then I" cries 
Grey-moustache, pouncing down like a tiger 
on a woman for moral delinquencies, while 
he himself is prone to prowl like the raven- 
ing wolf. " She should not be encouraged 
in such a dereliction of duty. By-the-by, 
Fairfax is here. I met him on the Boule- 
vards this morning, and he does not look 
broken-hearted. I suppose, however, that 
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he has the prospect of a fortune to support 
him under Miss Heneage's desertion. " 

" Keith Fairfax is not a man to wear his 
heart on his sleeve, I fancy. I have heard 
folks say that he would die game. But 
about the fortune— do you mean his expec- 
tation from that aunt of his ?" 

" Yes." 

" I shall never believe that she means to 
leave him anything until she is dead and the 
will read out, and even then her spirit 
would rise up to do a disagreeable action. 
There is malice enough in that woman to 
keep him for years in the hope of heirship, 
and then "disappoint him in the end." 

" He ought to do something for himself," 
General Trevor replies, in that off-hand way 
in which we are all apt to pronounce on our 
neighbour's business. "He owes it to his 
self-respect not to spend the very best 
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years of his life in dangling after a capricious 
old woman like that !" 

" Perhaps a capricious young one would 
be better, " observes his helpmate significant- 
ly. " And so he is here. I wonder if he 
ever sees Gertrude ? He used to know her 
husband at one time. Did he tell you where 
he was going ?" 

" Yes ; to Spa. His aunt is to be there." 

"What an acquisition she will be to the 
coterie of gossips! She is the very best 
retailer of scandalous stories that I have ever 
listened to, and yet people make up to her 
for her money. Mr. Lyster only married 
her for that." # 

" Yes ; and he was a canny Scot, and 
yet did not calculate the compound inter- 
est he got for his bargain." 

While this charitable conversation is in 
progress. Val and her father go into another 
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large room, which is a receptacle for the 
hotel visitors. Here the former is furnished 
with L'Echo de BruxeUes, desired to amuse 
herself as best she can, and left to her own 
devices. 

These devices consist in glancing over the 
paper for five minutes, allowing the different 
people scattered about to stare . at her for 
another five, sauntering up to the window, 
falling a victim to ennui, and suddenly con- 
ceiving an idea. " I shall go out," she says 
to herself resolutely ; " anything will be 
pleasanter than this stuffy atmosphere." No 
sooner said than carried into execution, the 
paternal* admonition of "keeping quiet" 
being dispersed sans ceremonie to the four 
winds. From the time when her head just 
reached the height of the table, Val's self- 
willed propensities have gone on developing 
themselves, and she has no idea of putting 
a curb on them. 
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Why should she ? no one ever thinks of 
remonstrating, with her face looking into 
their own. 

Out of the salon she goes, arrives at her 
own room with the assistance of a stray- 
waiter, rings the bell a very positive peal for 
the chamber-maid, and is informed by that 
affable young person that the Pare is close 
at hand, and the way so plain that no one 
can possibly miss it. Val dons the double- 
breasted jacket, and the ravishing head-gear 
that had burst upon Jack's startled and 
acquiescent senses the day before, and armed 
with a parasol, she sallies forth as independ- 
ently as though she were still in Jhe midst 
of Arcadia. 

She has not far to walk in *he direction 
indicated before she reaches the high iron 
gates through which she passes into a green 
square of moderate dimensions. 

If this is the " Pare " she does not think 
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much of it. The trees appear stunted, and 
it has none of the grandeur of Fernlee forest. 
But Val is only seventeen, and her spirits 
have risen like mercury in the balmy air of 
the Summer's morning. She is as gay as 
the birds that are singing and twittering on 
the straggling, leafy branches over her head, 
and with as little apparent cause. 

Only she feels, rather than thinks, that it 
is an excellent thing to be alive — just to be 
alive — in so fair and altogether charming a 
world. She strolls along, observing every- 
thing with eyes of interest. The charm of 
novelty is upon it all. The shaded walks, 
the fountains playing in their basins, the 
people sitting on the bancs, children running 
to and fro, and getting as much as possible 
in the way, bonnes gossiping, men in coats 
and men in blouses, women well-attired and 
ill-attired. All of these she remarks. 
But au fond Val inherits, in spite of her 
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apparent tomboyism, the paternal indolence. 
There are few young women who appreciate 
more than she does physical well-being. 
She is a very epicure in her enjoyment of 
all that contributes to the soothing of body 
and mind. 

She subsides, therefore, on to a bench — a 
charming, solitary figure, with the flickering 
shade of a larch falling on her rose-flushed 
face. After a little while she wearies of 
her isolation, and casts about for something 
interesting in the shape of humanity. As 
she does so, her eyes meet the eyes of a man 
who, sitting not far away, has been regard- 
ing her in a spell-bound fashion, oblivious of 
the newspaper which is his companion. 

We all know what happens in such cases. 
The gentleman hastily drops his glance to 
the printed sheet before him. The lady 
colours and looks away. 

But already Val has learned not to be sur- 
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prised when people — especially of the mas- 
culine gender — stare at her. And presently 
she glances back, not from fastness or ill- 
bred boldness, but simply from a sort of 
impulsion which often arises under such 
circumstances. Singularly enough, she meets 
a steady gaze this time from the same pair 
of eyes, and feeling a little pettish, she rises, 
and walks away. 

" It makes one nervous to sit still and 
know that some one is counting one's very 
eyelashes," she mutters to herself. So she 
turns down a broad, shady walk, and saunters 
to the margin of one of the fountains. 

While she stands here, trying to see her 
own reflection in the water, which, how- 
ever, is unluckily the opposite of crystal, a 
voice suddenly speaks close to her elbow, 
making her start visibly. 

" Excuse me ! I think you dropped this!" 

She faces about quickly ; a man stands by 
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her side, who, while he lifts his hat with 
one hand, extends with the other a dainty 
trifle in the form of a porte-monnaie, on which 
the sunbeams dance. It is composed of 
true blue velvet, ornamented with silver, 
and bears upon it a plate, on which " Valerie 
Egerton " is inscribed in full. 

There is no need for Val to insert her 
hand in her pocket to discover if her purse is 
gone. The porte-monnaie was an offering from 
Jack on her last birthday, encased in rose- 
tinted paper, and accompanied by a long 
list of amorous verses, and she recognises it 
at once, and gratefully accepts it, looking 
up into the face of the finder, and starting 
once more when she meets the same pair of 
eyes that a few moments before were scanning 
her over a paper. There is nothing imper- 
tinent in the regard, however. She feels 
this instinctively, and says, in her little 
decided way, 

VOL. I. H 
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" Yes, it is mine. Thanks very much. I 
did not know I had lost it. Here is my 
name, so you may be sure lam not claiming 
anyone else's property," and she colours. 

"I am very sure," he answers, with a 
smile. " Since I saw it fall as you walked 
away. I am glad to have been able to re- 
store it." 

"I am greatly obliged," and so she is, 
more than he dreams of, for all the money 
she is likely to own for a month is contained 
in it. Then she pauses, blushes again, and 
waits for him to bow and retire. Not a 
bit of it. Instead of the conventional 
inclination of the head, a graceful retrograde 
movement, he stands his ground, hat in 
hand, and with his gaze still on the beauti- 
ful face, speaks once more, somewhat to his 
listener's surprise. 

" I hope you will pardon me when I say 
that I noticed the name engraved on the 
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purse — and the surname at least is very 

familiar to me. My name is Fairfax, and 

I am a Devonshire man, and among my 
father's old friends I remember an Augustus 
Egerton, to whom he was very much at- 
tached." 

"That must be papa," pronounces Val 
slowly, glancing up again at him with her 
dark eyes full of lively interest. If there 
is a shadow of hesitation in her tone, it 
does not proceed from any doubt that it is 

II Papa," but from sheer wonderment that 
anyone could be " much attached " to that 
gentlemanly iceberg. " At least," she adds, 
"I never heard of any other Augustus 
Egerton in Devonshire." 

" In that case I am so pleased to make 
your acquaintance, Miss Egerton, and I 
trust you will pardon the informal manner 
in which it has been made. If friendship 
is hereditary — and I for one like to con- 

h2 
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sider it so — we ought to know each other. 
Since that serves as your card," he goes on, 
pointing to the purse, "will you do me 
the favour to glance at mine? It may 
satisfy you with regard to my identity." 

Val takes the card he offers, and is in- 
troduced by it to " Mr. Keith Fairfax/' of 
no specified locality. 

"Do not doubt that I am Devonshire 
because it is not recorded on that bit of 
pasteboard ; I don't regard myself as any- 
thing else, although I have not even been 
in the south of England for years." 

" Do you live here ?" she asks, with the 
unchecked freedom that Plant pronounces 
to be one of her distinguishing virtues. 

" Here — in Brussels ? oh, no," he replies, 
with a deprecatory air that would rail a 
Belgian. "I am a cosmopolitan; I have 
been wandering about like Eugene Sue's 
Jew for so many years that I can scarcelv 
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tell where P do live ; but I suppose I may 
say that London, that sweet little village 

of ours, as some one calls it, is my real 

pied de terre" 

"Do you like it?" questions Val 

eagerly ; for London to her is a terrestrial 

paradise, the joys of which she has heard of, 

but never participated in. She cannot 

imagine anything more full of life and 

spice and colour and zest than existence in 

the great Babylon. 

" Not at all." 

Her face falls, she cannot understand a 
man of taste or ambition disliking London. 
With a shade of contempt she says indiffer- 
ently, 

"If you don't like it, I wonder you live 
there/' 

He looks at her with a half smile. There 
is a quaint petulance in her manner that 
amuses him. 
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"Don't you think that there are many 

things besides choice that determine one's 

place of residence ?" 

"Yes, perhaps there are," she replies, 

with a faint little grimace. 

At this moment she thinks of the " house 
that Jack built," the domestic Eden in which 
she has half pledged herself to play the 
part of Eve. Her eye falls on the hand 
that rests on the edge of the marble basin, 
the yellow rays shimmer on the hoop of 
brilliants that encircle her slim white fin- 
ger, and hastily pulling a glove out of her 
pocket, she draws it over the offending 
trinket. 

But consideration of Jack will keep until 
the morrow — in fact, for a much longer 
time, while to-day the sun is bright, the 
air is sweet, the shadows flicker entrancing- 
ly on the green velvety sward, the fountain 
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plays with .a soft monotonous murmur, and 
her blood thrills with a sense of youth and 
pleasure, and the admiration so plainly 
visible in the handsome eyes bent upon her. 
And they are remarkably handsome eyes, 
although Keith Fairfax is not a strictly 
handsome man. He is, however, a typical 
Englishman of the best social class — one on 
whom the culture of generations is as ap- 
parent as the fine blood of a thoroughbred 
horse. Tall, neither fair nor dark, with a 
pair of deep grey eyes under long black 
lashes, close curling hair of a medium 
brown, and a well-knit figure. These make 
up the sum of his personal attractions ; and 
added to them is an air of unmistakable 
distinction. There is generally something 
about him — an honest languor in the eyes, 
an honest weariness on the face — that leads 
those who look below the surface to imagine 
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that Keith Fairfax is not a happy man, or 
at any rate not a particularly well satisfied 
one. 

But just now this aspect has vanished. 
Val's sweet face has made him for the time 
forget whatever reasons he may have to 
quarrel with fate, and he feels more inclined 
than he has felt for many a long day to 
seize the pleasure of the passing hour, and 
make the most of it. 

"Do you know Brussels well? Have 
you been here often before ?" he asks pre- 
sently, with a sharp curiosity urging him on 
to find out all and everything about this 
exquisite fairy who has suddenly alighted on 
his path. 

Val looks at him with two bright tawny 
eyes, and peals out a little ringing laugh. 
She is not afflicted with shyness, than which 
there is not a more painful complaint ; and 
she feels as though she and Mr. Keith 
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Fairfax had been acquainted for years. 

"I have never been anywhere before," 
she confesses. "Can you imagine such a 
thing in the nineteenth century? Until 
yesterday I had never been more than fifty 
miles from Fernlee, where I first saw the 
light ; and I am past seventeen." 

" Really ! That is a terribly mature age," 
he laughs. "And do you like country 

life r 

"Like it!" cries Val — "I am buried 
alive. Everything so still and quiet that 
even old Tobias, the cat, hardly likes to 
purr — breakfast at eight, dinner at one, 
tea at five, and prayers at nine. Can't you 
fancy the dreary diurnal round, with the 
bald-headed apothecary and his fat wife, as 
callers once a quarter ? Oh ! how I sickened 
of the monotony ! — how 1 longed to live ! 
And then I was fond of doing things that 
they thought wrong at home." 
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" Might I inquire the nature of your 
peccadillos ?" 

She laughs again merrily. 

" I read Jack Shepherd on the sly, and 
galloped round the paddocks on the old 
cart-horse, without a saddle, and — and I was 
caught once or twice on the topmost branches 
of the apple-tree. They call me a tomboy, 
but really I only did such things from pure 
idleness." 

"And we all know that Satan finds, &c, &c. 
Well, and have you set out to atone for 
your sinful and wasted youth, by going to 
see the world ? Would it be impudent 
curiosity to ask where you are going ?" 

" To ' see the world in little,' as some one 
calls a fashionable Summer place. In other 
words, we are bound for Spa." 

" For Spa ! I am delighted to hear it," 
he says, with a genuine flash of pleasure in 
his eyes, " for I am going there too." 
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"Are you? How nice!" the girl avers 
honestly enough. " I had not hoped to find 
a single acquintance when I arrived there. 
Of course I have vanity enough to think 
that, after a while, somebody may wish to 
know me, and find a way to accomplish it, 
but it would be very dull to play the part of 
a mere looker-on, even for a single day." 

" I don't think you need trouble yourself 
much with such a fear," he remarks, as he 
studies her face. Black eyes, pearly skin, 
pink bloom, and scarlet lips; he never knew 
before how bewildering a whole those items 
could make. He can hardly take his gaze 
from her. "Nature meant you for any 
other part save * looker-on,' no matter 
whether it is at Spa, or anywhere else," he 
tells her gravely, feeling regretful that any 
such places should see the childish, innocent 
beauty of this exquisite face. 

" Have you been to Spa? Is it a charm- 
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ing place I" she questions eagerly. " Antici- 
pation is so much better than reality, that I 
am sure to be disappointed." 

" I have not been at Spa for several sea- 
sons, and I cannot tell how it may strike me 
now, but I used to like it better than any of 
the German gambling places. One needs to 
be a thorough gambler, to have one's 
thoughts by day, and one's dreams by night 
haunted with the ' click ' of the roulette ball, 
or the monotonous cry of the croupier, or 
else one must be very young, to enjoy such 
places, however." 

u Does one? But then you are not old!" 

"That depends upon what you under- 
stand as 'old.' It is such a very relative 
term, you know. I am — let me see — twenty- 
eight, I believe, but then I feel — sometimes 
especially — as if I might be Methuselah him- 
self." 

" How very disagreeable that must be !" 
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Val says, with a frank smile. The conversa- 
tion is neither interesting nor edifying, yet 
the pair who converse find it a very pleasant 
way of killing time. And they still stand 
side by side at the fountain in the quivering 
shade, when a tall, spare figure enters the 
Pare, and comes upon them unawares. A 
pair of light, keen eyes open in not too well 
pleased surprise, and a voice says sharply, 

"Val!" 

" Oh, papa !" cries Miss Egerton, turning 
round, and flushing as deep as a woman can 
flush, as she meets his paternal glance — a 
glance which is certainly the very reverse of 
sunshiny, and is well calculated to impress 
her with the consciousness that she has been 
guilty of something exceedingly indiscreet. 

"May I inquire how you come to be 
here ?" Mr. Egerton asks, in a frigid voice. 

"Yes, certainly; that is easily told," an- 
swers Val hotly, for she rebels inwardly 
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against the measured chilliness of his tone, 
especially before a stranger. " I wanted a 
walk, and so I came out soon after you left. 
I found my way here easily, and this gentle- 
man was kind enough to restore my purse,- 
which I had dropped. He says he used to 
know you, papa — or, at least, his father did. 
He is a Mr. Fairfax, from Devonshire." 

The last words are uttered in rather a 
deprecatory tone, and " Mr. Fairfax, from 
Devonshire," is conscious that a pair of cold 
blue eyes are bent upon him in a scrutiny 
from which a man less assured of himself, or 
with less good reason for assurance, might 
naturally shrink. Keith Fairfax only smiles, 
however, and comes forward to Vat's as- 
sistance. 

"Let me try to recall myself to your 
recollection, and apologise for the manner 
in which I have ventured to make Miss 
Egerton's acquaintance," he says, with an air 
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of thorough breeding, that Val feels instinct- 
ively goes far to excuse her. " You may 
have forgotten me, Mr. Egerton. It is more 
than likely, for I was quite a youngster at 
the time when you used to be at our house. 
I am a son of Randolph Fairfax, of Long- 
leath." 

"I remember Randolph Fairfax well, 
poor fellow ! I never had a better friend," 
replies the iceberg, warming up like a sun- 
beam. "I am very pleased indeed to meet 
you. I think I remember you, though you 
were, as you say, quite a lad, in a middy's 
jacket." 

"That was my brother Arthur. He is 
dead ;" and a shade passes over the speaker's 
face. " I was never intended for the Navy." 

" Arthur — of course that was the name. 
And you are ?" 

" Keith." 

"Ah, I recollect you now. You were 
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the younger son, who loved sketching. Your 
father thought you would be an artist, and 
meant to send you to Dusseldorf." 

" Yes, " Keith Fairfax answers, with a 
heavy cloud on his brow ; " but I am not an 
artist." 

The tone tells more than the words ; the 
tone in which he speaks even causes a 
silence. Men, as a rule, unless they are 
weak-minded, do not usually parade before 
indifferent eyes the disappointments and 
shipwrecks that have come to them in life, 
the mighty hopes that have gone down into 
darkness, the feverish ambitions which have 
come to nought. But now and then an 
accent, an expression, a passing word, will 

■ 

lift up, as it were, a corner of the curtain 
which they have dropped over their dead, 
and the haunting face of a ghost looks out. 
So it is with Keith Fairfax now. In the 
pause which follows he feels that he has 
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betrayed himself to a certain extent, and 
therefore speaks hurriedly, changing the 
subject completely and abruptly. 

"Miss Egerton tells me that she has 
never been in Brussels before, and I was 
thinking just as you came up that I should 
make an excellent guide. It is not a city 
which, for me, presents any especial points 
of interest ; still it would be as well perhaps 
that she should avail herself to-day of any 
sights that are to be seen." 

Mr. Egerton, who is feeling warm and 
tired, looks reluctantly at his daughter. 
She, however, pitiless to his condition, an- 
swers at once. 

" Oh, yes ! I should like it above all 
things ;" so the pater has to submit with an 
injured sense of boredom, and a growing 
conviction that females are never better than 
when left in the seclusion of home. He 
does not find the sight-seeing quite so dis- 
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agreeable as he expects. Keith Fairfax 
takes entirely upon himself the onerous 
duties of cicerone, and after descending and 
ascending the principal thoroughfares, they 
return to the hotel. Here Mr. Egerton bids 
the others go further if they will, but minus 
the shelter of his wing, and subsides himself 
into an easy-chair, where, with the aid of 
the pamphlet he has purchased, and a bum- 
per of iced sherry and soda, " Richard is 
himself again." 
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CHAPTER V. 



" IT MAY BE FATE." 



" The blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 
The lips befitting words most kind, 
The eye doth tempt to love's desire, 
And seems to say, i 'Tis Cupid's fire.' " 

SO while Pater-familias revels in philoso- 
phy, and sherry and soda, and proba- 
bly thanks Providence in his heart for having 
sent some one to take his first-born off his 
hands, Val and her cicerone, nothing loth to 
avail themselves of his permission, go on 
their way rejoicing ; and now, with apolo- 
gies for a slight digression, it may be assert- 
ed that when two people of opposite sexes 
entertain a sudden prepossession towards 

i2 
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each other, and a mutual desire to enjoy 
one another's society, they manage to ad- 
vance towards intimacy even in the course 
of one Summer's day. 

Val and Keith Fairfax demonstrate this 
fact. Having exhaustively viewed the fair 
city of Brussels, the boulevards, the palace, 
and other points of interest, they stroll 
about in an indefinite way, growing friendly 
and communicative. They compare opinions, 
criticise and admire, and endure the broil- 
ing process to which the fervent July sun 
subjects them with an equanimity that is 
commendable. 

Val, still hovering on the brink where 
childhood and maidenhood meet, is decided- 
ly pleased to have some one who is young, 
sympathetic, and good-looking by her side 
— some one who listens to her prattle as 
indulgently as "grey moustache" would do 
— some one who regards her admiringly, 
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and makes no effort to conceal that he does 
so. 

Keith Fairfax, on his part, is amused and 
interested by a freshness and brightness 
which makes him oblivious for a little while 
of private cares, annoyances, and disappoint- 
ments. 

" One never knows what a day may bring 
forth." This platitude falls with a genuine 
burst from his lips. " It is impossible to 
guess at what fate has in store for one," he 
adds, sententiously, when the two have 
finally turned their loitering steps towards 
home, and are proceeding leisurely side by 
side along the shady — it would be impossi- 
ble to say the cool — side of the street. 

"Very true," responds Val ; " and some- 
times fate has uncommonly disagreeable 
things in store for one," — with which remark 
her thoughts fly back to the Darby and Joan 
jog-trot in prospect. 
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u Fate has given me a very pleasant sur- 
prise to-day, anyhow," says her companion, 
with unmistakably sincere accents. " I have 
a delicious morning for which to thank it, 
and Heaven knows I did not expect anything 
of the kind." 

And he says this so significantly that Val 
blushes — she is given a good deal to blush- 
ing, but it is a weakness which contact with 
the world will soon cure. At present blush- 
ing makes her twice as pleasant to look at, 
and Keith Fairfax feels inclined to add that 
to-day has shown him the fairest face in 
womankind that his twenty-eight years have 
known. That he thinks it is written legibly 
enough in the dark grey eyes that linger on 
the delicate profile, and on the droop of the 
long black lashes upon the rose-pink cheek. 

" I think it is always best to expect 
pleasant things," Val remarks sagely, trying 
to hide the curious and rather novel sensa- 
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tion of shyness which suddenly oppresses 
her. " The pleasant things may come, you 
know ; and if they don't, well, at least we 
have had the pleasure of expectation." 

"And the cruelty of disappointment — 
please don't forget that ! No, it is best to 
expect nothing in this world, and to take 
what does come with proper stoicism — that 
is, of course, if it is evil ; if it is good, we 
may be allowed to indulge in a harmless 
sense of surprised gratitude, as / am doing 
at this present moment. I never remem- 
ber to have felt so hipped as when I woke 
up this morning and faced the hours of an 
idle day. Yet see, what a very different 
aspect a mere accident has given them, for 
our acquaintance is a mere accident !" 

" It may be fate," she replies heedlessly. 

"It may!" 

Two little words from an acquaintance of 
an hour, and Val again blushes hotly under 
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them, when Jack's tenderest words failed to 
evoke the slightest fluctuation of colour in 
her face. 

" Why should you have stayed in Brus- 
sels to-day, if you felt so depressed ? Why 
did you not go on to Spa ?" she asks, rally- 
ing and speaking quickly. 

" For the simple reason that I found a 
telegram on the breakfast-table, from my 
aunt, saying that instead of meeting her at 
Li^ge to-day (she is going down the Meuse), 
I must do so to-morrow/ 1 

"And are you obliged to meet her?'' 
questions Val, with the pertinacious curios- 
ity of a child. She has an antipathy to any 
obligatory thing, and is half inclined to 
sympathise with him on the point. 

It is his turn to flush now, and he flushes 
crimson. 

" Yes, perhaps there is a little obligation 
in the case," he tells her, with just a shade 
of hesitation. 
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" What a very exemplary nephew you 
must be !" she cries mockingly. As has been 
said before, reverence towards relations is 
not one of her strong points. 

" Not particularly exemplary," he answers 
honestly, "but my aunt has established a 
sort of claim over me, and I am bound to 
her by ties of gratitude to a certain extent ; 
and ties of gratitude, in my humble opinion, 
are, or ought to be, stronger even than ties 
of blood." 

" She must be very nice to have excited 
such proper feelings — quite different from 
most old aunts and uncles, and that sort of 
people," Val pronounces decidedly. 

Whereupon Keith Fairfax laughs — a little 
grimly. 

" She is quite different from most people. 
However, you will see her, and be able to 
judge for yourself. Are you going on to 
Spa to-morrow ?" 
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" Yes, I believe so ; papa only spoke of 
one day in Brussels." 

" But you have not seen the Bois, or the 
little village of Boisfort. They are really 
the nicest things here." 

" Perhaps we may drive there this after- 
noon." 

There is a short pause. Then Val, who 
has not learnt the virtue of speech being 
silver and silence gold, remarks abruptly, 

" I suppose you have no friends here?" 

"I have not certainly, only a few ac- 
quaintances; but why, may I ask, should 
you suppose so ?" and he cannot restrain a 
half smile at this young person in her teens 
owning so evidently to " opinions." 

Val catches the smile and feels uncom- 
fortable, but she replies with a composed 
demeanour, that a dame du monde might 
copy, and with a naive logic, 

u Because if one has friends, one does not 
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usually find an idle day very hard to 
spend." 

" But cannot you imagine that one might 
have no desire to meet those — friends, shall 
I say ? After all, the word friend has come 
to possess very little meaning, besides quite 
a conventional one — friendship is." 

" I remember — I learned it at school in 
a poetry book — 

' Friendship is but an empty sound — the modern fair 

one's jest, 
And when on earth is only found to warm the turtle's 
nest.' 

1 believe I have quoted all wrong, especi- 
ally about turtles, but I wonder if it is 
not our own fault when friendship does not 
possess anything genuine for us," Val says, 
like a female Solon. She is a little inclined 
to argument, a habit acquired from having 
essayed all her life, and succeeded, too, in 
ruling the roost at Fernlee. " I think we 
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might all have friends, and very true friends, 
if we chose," she adds, with a positiveness 
that her listener inwardly notes, but he 
does not attempt to refute her assertion, only 
suggesting meekly that — 

"At seventeen one generally has friends, 
or believes that one has, which comes to the 
same thing, perhaps." 

It is fortunate perhaps that at this identi- 
cal moment they reach the H6tel de Flan- 
dre, for Val does not look too well pleased 
at the allusion to her youth. She is just at 
the age when reference to it sounds a little 
contemptuous, so she draws up her slim 
figure to its fullest height, and her pencilled 
brows into a curve, and as they go up the 
broad staircase, she says in a quick, petulant 
voice, which is very familiar to Plant's and 
Jack's ears — 

" I have noticed that that is always the 
way with old people — whenever one says a 
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thing that they cannot answer in any other 
way, they invariably make some disparaging 
remark about one's being young and having 
no experience. There are some things, 
surely, for which one does not need experi- 
ence !" 

" Granted, with all my heart," laughs 
Keith Fairfax. " But I was not aware that 
1 belonged yet to the category of 4 old peo- 
ple.' " And there is just a shade, no more, 
of mortification in his tone. 

But Val is not in a mood to ply him with 
emollients, her face does not relax its 
gravity a whit, her dignity is offended. 

"If you don't belong to the class 'old 
people,' you should not talk as if you did," 
she bids him, and runs up another flight of 
stairs to her own room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KEITH LOSES HIS HEAD. 

" Some say that kissing's a sin, 

But I think it's nane ava, 

For kissing has wonn'd in this world 

Since ever that there was twa. 

Oh ! if it wasna lawfu', 

Lawyers wadna allow it, 

If it wasna holy, 

Ministers wadna do it, 

If it wasna modest, 

Maidens wadna tak' it, 

If it wasna plenty, 

Puir folk wadna get it." 

Burns. 

IfR. EGERTON'S ill-health enforces 
-L*-* early hours, so at four of the noon 
he and Val dine together, and Keith Fair- 
fax joins them. Usually he affects late 
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repasts, but he would dine at four in the 
morning instead of four in the noon, and 
think it a sybaritical feast, so long as Val's 
dainty features and sparkling eyes were 
vis-a-vis. Remember that Mr. Fairfax is a 
slave to beauty. Ever since he dropped 
pinafores and donned round jackets, he has 
been an artist — an amateur in name, a pro- 
fessional in skill — and as, between the sowpe 
julienne and the cotelettes a la Maintenon, he 
looks across the table, he believes that a true 
portrait of that Circean face would make 
the fortune of a man in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

Under the influence of a tolerably good 
bottle of St. Est^phe, and a succession of 
dishes which would have made a month's 
supply at Fernlee, Mr. Egerton expands into 
something approaching an agreeable com- 
panion, and the trio dine as amicably to- 
gether as though the proverbial u dinner of 
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herbs " was set before them. Val does not 
have a hand in the conversation, for it 
ranges over old social and political topics, 
which are mere sounds in her ears. But as 
Keith Fairfax meets her great black eyes 
now and then, he considers that she con- 
tributes quite enough to the entertainment 
by simply sitting there in the mightiness of 
her loveliness. She does not think so, 
however, and at the very first convenient 
opportunity, breaks in on the long yarn of 
reminiscences'. 

" Papa," she says, " Mr. Fairfax is going 
to Spa to-morrow. Isn't that pleasant for 
us?" 

"Very," Mr. Egerton says suavely; "I 
think I understood you were going to meet 
your aunt, Mrs. Lyster. I hope she has better 
health than she used. I met her long ago, 
and she was a very delicate woman then." 
" She is always in very indifferent 
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health. In fact, she is almost a cripple, 
and spends most of her life at all sorts of 
places that are recommended her by the 
faculty for strength. One doctor advises 
south of France, another one Italy. Last 
Winter she was at Nice." 

" And were you with her ?" 

" Only occasionally — I do not like Nice 
much, and I stayed there as little as 
possible ; fortunately Mrs. Lyster's niece, 
Miss Meredith, was with her. So she had 
some one's society to depend on." 

41 You did not like Nice ?" repeats Val, 
opening her eyes until they look as large as 
stars. "Why, everyone says that Nice is 
the most charming place in the world ! 
Pray, Mr. Fairfax, might I ask what place 
you do like?" 

And Keith Fairfax humbly confesses 
that he is un pen difficile. 

" I like a big city best, I think," he says, 
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Ic Dresden or Florence. You see one can 
hope to forget oneself there. But a place 
where a man has nothing to do but lounge 
and flirt — pshaw l v and a shrug of his shoul- 
ders completes his sentence. 

" You will not care much for Spa, then, 
I fancy." 

" I do not think I shall stay there very 
long. By the way, if you have not engaged 
any rooms, Mr. Egerton, you may probably 
have some difficulty in procuring them — at 
any rate, good ones. In that case I am 
sure that my aunt will be very glad to let 
you have half of a ch&let she has taken. 
She peremptorily insisted upon renting the 
whole, for fear of unpleasant people being 
in such close proximity." 

" I am sure I shall be very much in- 
debted to her. Searching for rooms is 
such an arduous undertaking," and the 
invalid sinks languidly back in his chair, 
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and helps himself to more St. Est^phe and 
a relay of omelette souffle. 

In a little while an open " vigilante " is 
ordered, and Keith Fairfax accepts with 
open alacrity an invitation to drive round 
the Bois. 

On halting at their destination, Mr. 
Egerton takes up an uncomfortable position 
on a hard bench outside a rustic restaurant, 
and sips the "petit verre" of resignation, 
while Val and her newly-found attendant 
wander about — aimlessly, it is true, but 
still pleasantly, and linger to see the sun 
go down in his glory behind a big bank of 
colourless cloud ; so that the shadows grow 
long, and the day is approaching its death, 
when at last they retrace their steps to find 
the paternal visage ruffled and impatient. 

The twilight is coming, a soft primrose 
light fills the western sky, a faint young 
moon lifts its slender sickle and pearly 
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beams, and a few pale stars are clustering 
in the azure heavens, when at length they 
drive into the town. 

" I am so sorry to-day is over," Val solilo- 
quises audibly, as she allows Keith Fairfax 
to help her out of the carriage, and wends 
her way slowly up the hotel steps. 

And she need be sorry — sorry to an 
extent which she does not dream, for one 
pleasant day is a boon for which to thank 
the gods. Indeed, considering the generally 
unsatisfactory nature of mundane things, 
one is inclined to think that one should 
thank them for even a pleasant hour. At 
seventeen, however, people don't think so; 
they see through a Claude Lorraine glass, 
which only in later years turns dim and 
yellow. Pleasant events, pleasant people, 
all seem then according to the natural order 
of things. They take as a right that rare 
boon, " happiness," which we regard almost 
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incredulously, if it comes further on in life. 
They stretch out their hands to the advanc- 
ing time, and welcome it gladly; not yet 
have they learnt how much of anguish and 
bitterness a moment may bring forth. 

To Val, naturally enough, lugubrious re- 
flections do not come. She is young ; she 
is a Thing of Beauty ; she feels that she is 
charming ; and* so, when her toilette for 
the evening is completed, she looks in the 
mirror, and makes herself a sweeping curtsey. 

" You do very nicely — very nicely indeed, 
my dear!" she says, as the long mirror 
flashes back the gleaming glance, and reflects 
the pink and white face, with its red lips 
apart in a pleased smile. ".I have every 
reason to be satisfied with you, and I think 
that we shall make a sensation even at 

Spa r 

She walks away a little distance, then 
looks back coquettishly at the glass to mark 
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the trail of her long skirt on the carpeted 
floor. 

" Amazing what taste can do ! Who 
would believe that this was last year's old 
blue grenadine ! Little mother can earn an 
honest penny as a modiste if all otheY trades 
fail. Dear little mother ! I wish she was 
here!" and tears spring up in the bright 
eyes, and for an instant "self" is completely 
forgotten — only for an instant; then she 
carefully smooths down a wrinkle here, and 
tenderly pulls out a depressed bouffe there, 
and, finally, proud as a peacock of her fine 
plumage, struts airily down the stairs, and 
joins her father, and with him enters a salon, 
in which, after a newly-established fashion, 
copied from our transatlantic brethren, most 
of the residents at the hotel congregate of 
an evening. 

Here Val establishes herself in an embra- 
sure of an open window, and listens absently 
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to a desultory conversation that is being car- 
ried on between Mr. Egerton and a ci-devant 
jeune homme who is staying at the Flandre 
as well. The latter essays a few remarks 
in her direction (even his dim eyes have 
discovered that she is lovely), but he is dis- 
couraged, not to say snubbed, and soon 
desists from his efforts. He wears a light 
brown wig, has a wrinkled skin, and is 
generally what is understood by the terra 
" stuffy." Val has no intention whatever of 
scattering the pearls of her conversation 
upon him, so she sits with her hands idly 
clasped on her lap, well content for the time 
being to look out on the gas-lit street, and at 
the various groups scattered about the room. 
A Scotch girl, pretty, with a blond face, pale 
blue eyes, a profusion of pale blcmd hair, 
and a tall, willowy figure, is singing at the 
piano. 

Her voice is excellent and well trained, 
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and everyone listens approvingly, especially 
when she begins that delicious air that Vir- 
ginia Gabriel has set to Jean Ingelow's 
mournful words, "When sparrows build." 
The plump brunette of the breakfast-table, 
who discussed Val with her husband, General 
Trevor, is conversing with a woman younger, 
far handsomer than herself, but with a 
strange wan face. Both cease talking, and 
turn as the rich full contralto lilts forth — 

" Oh, my true love, and my own, own love, 
And my love that loved me so, 
Is there never a chink in the world above 
Where they listen to words from below V 9 

" How well that girl sings ! But why 
does she not choose something better than 
that love-sick nonsense ?" says the younger 
woman, jmpatiently ; but she shivers the 
while, as though a rude hand had touched 
a sensitive nerve. 

" Do you call it love-sick ?" Mrs. Trevor 
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asks. " It seems to me only sweet and 
pitiful, and the air is lovely. Listen." 

The other lifts her eyes — great haggard 
eyes, with deep bistre shades beneath, and 
eyes that droop as a rule. As she looks 
up, she gives a violent start, that attracts 
the attention of her companion. The dark 
haggard glance, instead of reaching the 
piano, has stopped at the door, where a 
man is entering; the colour surges in a 
mighty rush to her cheek, her breast heaves 
visibly, her hands clasp involuntarily toge- 
ther. 

Do not such things happen often in life ? 
Have you not known them to occur, my 
reader ? Trivial accidents, yet dramas full 
of passion, sorrow — ay, sin, perhaps ! 

The tender, longing music of the song is 
still ringing on the silent room, the wan, 
handsome face is still quivering with the 
pain it wakened, when this man stands at 
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the door, quiet, motionless, unconscious, 
thinking only of a girl's sweet face that he 
had seen a few hours before beneath the 
soft primrose light that filled the western 
sky — thinking only of a pair of eyes that 
rivalled the stars clustering in the azure 
Heaven. 

" Good God, Gertrude !" cries Mrs. Trevor 
— " has anything happened ? — are you ill ? 
what is the matter ?" 

" Nothing," pale lips, shaking lips utter, 
and the word falls very hopelessly, very 
despondently. "Nothing is the matter. 
Go on listening to the song — you like it, 
you know. Ah ! what absurdity it is !" she 
cries, with curt and bitter, most unmirthful 
mirth. " When the sea gives up its dead, 
forsooth ! People need not be dead to for- 
get one. There are places as far away as 
the world above, or the world below either. 
The man whom she loved — that foolish crea- 
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ture who is wailing out her lament — might 
be in the same room with her, and yet never 
care to hear her voice even." 

" Gertrude, what do you mean?" exclaims 
her friend, surprised and startled. Then 
instinct makes her put up her eye-glass, and 
she sees at once what it means. It is Keith 
Fairfax who stands at the door. Her face 
looks grave, and even a little stern, as she 
drops her glass and says, " Suppose we go 
upstairs to my room ; it will be far pleas- 
anter than sitting here ; we can talk there 
at our ease." 

"No, thank you," answers the other, 
more quietly, and it is evident that she has 
with a struggle recovered her composure 
somewhat. " I will persuade General Tre- 
vor to take me home in a few moments. 
Philip said he would call for me, but if he 
were to come here and see him> nothing 
would persuade him that there had not 
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been an appointment made, or something of 
that kind." 

" How very dreadful !" Mrs. Trevor re- 
marks in a mingled tone of indignation and 
compassion. "My dear, you ought really 
to put a stop to such a state of things ; you 
surely could, if you tried. Gertrude, it is 
impossible but that you could win your 
husband's trust." 

" I have never tried," responds Mrs. Mid- 
dleton in a weary, indifferent voice. "I 
think I do all that is required of me by 
duty in giving him no cause for jealousy ; 
for the rest, it is his affair, not mine." 

" But such a life must be truly wretched." 

" It is a hell ! But do not speak of it. I 
like to forget I have a home whenever I 
can do so. Do you know who those people 
are yonder? — English, I fancy; the girl 
looks common-place, though I suppose men 
might call her pretty !" 
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And this is a woman's fiat on a Thing of 
Beauty. 

Meanwhile Miss Egerton contracts her 
swelling blue draperies in the most obliging 
manner, so as to make room for Keith 
Fairfax at her side. 

" Are you very tired ?" he asks — " do you 
feel quite exhausted by your course of 
sight-seeing ?" 

And he lets his glance rest on her face, 
and does not even try to shake off the 
pleasant, subtle glamour of the black, lumin- 
ous eyes. 

" Tired !" she repeats, opening the same 
eyes as wide as she can. It is an old habit 
of hers. Plant, in his fraternal candour, 
likens her to a well-looking owl when she 
does it, but sceptical of his judgment, she 
does it all the same. "How could I be 
tired? — what have I done exhausting? 
When one thoroughly enjoys a thing, 
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one does not weary of it — at least, I 
don't." 

"And have you thoroughly enjoyed 
to-day ?" he says, in a slightly incredulous 
tone. He is so habituated to blasSe women 
of the world, that his faith in her assertion 
is feeble. 

" Of course I have f ' she replies decided- 
ly, "haven't you?" and her face asks the 
question whether it is possible that he has 
not enjoyed himself when she has been 
there. 

You see, Val is so accustomed to Jack's 
fond and foolish adoration, so aware that 
her very presence was meat, drink, and air 
to him, that she unconsciously expects all 
his sex to be equally absurd. 

"I have enjoyed your society, nothing 
else that I remember. But not even the 
vanity that usually stands a man in such 
good stead will allow me to believe that 
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you have found an equal pleasure in 



mine. 



"I don't know about an equal pleasure," 
she replies naively, but there is an odalisque 
softness in her glance that gives a flattering 
unction to his soul. " You see, you have 
been very kind and made everything much 
nicer than it would otherwise have proved 
if only papa" (here she makes a moue mutine) 
" had been my companion." 

He laughs at the little grimace. 

" If my days are only to be long in the 
land because I honour my father, I am 
afraid I am short-lived," she thinks to her- 
self, and then she goes on in a childish way 
that is very sweet to Keith, simply because 
it is very new. 

" I suppose you have been so far and 
seen so much, that you have by this time 
forgotten how you felt when you first went 
anywhere, but if you could remember, you 
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might imagine how much I have enjoyed 
myself to-day." 

" I am not altogether an octogenarian !" 
he says, with a smile. " By an immense 
effort, I think I am equal to the recollection 
you suggest. Some impressions can never 
fade. One's first journey," — he looks at her 
softly — " one's first love " 

An abrupt stop. The little bit of hack- 
neyed, conventional sentiment he was about 
to utter dies right away on his very lips. 
Those lips of his are white, and even a little 
quivering. Something — and a potent some- 
thing it must be — seizes him in its strong 
grasp, and alters the entire expression of his 
features. Is it an emotion, or only the 
memory of an emotion ? Val, with all the 
natural intelligence with which she is gifted, 
is unable to tell. She only marks the sud- 
den change, and looks round hastily for its 
cause. 
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She has not far to look. A woman crosses 
the floor, a tall, slender, graceful woman, 
attired in black silk and black lace, with 
large lustrous eyes, and with cheeks that 
momentarily are glowing a deeper pink. 
She looks like a Spanish beauty, Val thinks, 
unable to recognize, under a new phase of 
human passion, the wan, haggard face she 
had observed, and half admired, a short 
while back. This radiant creature might 
stand for a Murillo portrait, or the heroine 
of a thrilling romance. The heroine pauses 
right before them, and holds out a delicately 
gloved hand. And Keith Fairfax rises, and 
takes it. 

" I am glad to see you again," she says, 
with a sufficient degree of calmness to do 
credit to her worldly training. " But you 
seem determined that your old friends shall 
meet you only by chance. How do you 
do?" 

VOL. I. L 
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"I am very well, thanks," he answers. 
" I need not ask how you are — I never saw 
you looking better. How is your husband ? 
I have not been long enough in Brussels to 
hunt up any of my acquaintances." 

" Philip is well, and will be glad to see 
you." She falters slightly over this last little 
white lie. Then, to cover her nervousness, 
she turns towards her companion. "Have 
you forgotten my cousin, Mrs. Trevor? She 
remembers you." 

" No," he says, he has not forgotten Mrs. 
Trevor. And he shakes hands with her. 
A few more common-place sentences are 
exchanged, then the two women pass on, 
and Keith Fairfax, looking very pale, comes 
back to his seat beside Val. That observant 
young lady has taken in every detail of the 
scene, and when he sits down, she turns her 
great eyes, full of inquisitiveness, full upon 
him, and asks — 
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" Who is that lovely creature, Mr. Fair- 
fax?" 

He hesitates for a minute — only one — 
then answers, according to the letter of the 
fact, 

" She is a Mrs. Middleton, and she was 
a Miss Heneage." 

" You know her very well, don't you ?" 

" I used to — once !" 

41 Once ! That means not now. Pray, 
Mr. Fairfax, are you in the habit of throw- 
ing aside your old friends like old gloves ?" 

"No; on the contrary, it is my old 
friends who are sometimes kind enough to 
treat me in that manner." And he heaves 
a deep sigh, then colours to the roots of his 
close curling hair, lest that involuntary sigh 
had reached her. 

Of course it has, for Val has wonderfully 
sharp ears ; but he need not mind, for she 
glances at him kindly, and is sorry for her 

l2 
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cross-questioning. He is a thorough man 
of the world, and has himself well under 
control ; but there is a look of pain in the 
eyes that meet her own, though his lips are 
smiling. 

" Please forgive me l" she murmurs, shy- 
ly; "I fear I am very impertinent. My 
little mother says it is never well-bred to 
ask direct questions, and I often do." 

Her penitence charms him, it is so frank 
and true. 

"You have asked no direct question 
which is in the slighest degree impertinent I 
Yes, Mrs. Middleton is very handsome, and 
she manages to preserve her beauty admir- 
ably. But we have talked enough of her. 
Do you know that, as you have such a 
short time at Brussels, you ought to see the 
Pare by moonlight. Would you like to 

go?" 

" May I, papa ?" says Val, turning eagerly 
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round to her masculine substitute for a 
duenna. " May I just stroll as far as the 
Pare and back ? It is very warm here." 

" I suppose there is no reason why you 
shouldn't, only don't be out long," Mr. 
Egerton replies; and he goes on arguing 
with a neighbour on an abstruse point of 
which he knows nothing, while solicitude for 
his daughter sleeps, as soundly as the seven 
sleepers, in his breast. So the two go out. 

Keith Fairfax's heart is very sore. The 
handsome apparition in rich black silk and 
lace, the dark-haired, lustrous-eyed love of 
by-gone days, has re-opened a wound that 
has never really healed. 

" Good Heavens !"' he mutters to himself, 
hating himself and scorning himself the 
while, " what is there in any woman that a 
man should go mad for her loss or gain ? " 
and he feels a heart-sick yearning that he 
might give a good part of his life to forget 
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that past in which " Gertrude," as he stills 
calls her, bore so large a part. 

The laggard evening air conies soft and 
warm. The fountains sparkle up like opal 
amidst the dark shadows. A complete si- 
lence and solitude reign around. 

" If I could but forget !" he cries impati- 
ently to himself. 

He looks down at the girl beside him. 
God nevermade amore delicious face. Under 
a flood of silvery beams, the black eyes 
shine up tenderly, the pure tints gleam like 
polished marble, the russet-brown hair is 
flecked with light. She is simply intoxicat- 
ing. And Keith Fairfax, in order to re- 
gain his heart, loses his head. Like a flash 
of lightning his arm goes round the slender 
supple waist, and his lips are passionate- 
ly pressed to hers. Then he releases 
her. 

Val stands motionless, her head erect, 
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a supreme scorn of him, of herself, dyes 
her cheek with a vivid red, her tawny 
eyes glitter, and her heart beats very fast. 
For this is the first time in her life of seven- 
teen years that a man's lips have touched 
her own — in this way. 

" Oh ! how could you do it ?" she asks in 
a suppressed voice, that trembles in spite of 
her. 

"Oh! how could I not?" he murmurs, 
penitently. But the blood thrills in his 
veins like wine, and Keith Fairfax knows 
that he has found the anodyne he wanted. 

Not another word passes between them 
as they walk back to the hotel — not even a 
good night uttered nor a hand-clasp given. 
But Val's cheeks are still hot and flushed, 
and her hands ice-cold, when she lays her 
head, with its rippling unbound tresses, on 
her pillow. By-and-by she falls asleep, and 
dreams that she has reached Olympus, and 
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that dark grey eyes, with a scorching light, 
flash round in all directions. 

At this same hour Plant and Jack Rivers 
smoke a friendly weed in the vine-draped, 
rose-hung verandah of Fernlee. A heavy 
cloud sits on Jack's honest face, his bright 
blue eyes have lost their sunny light. 

11 1 wonder where Val is this evening," he 
says ; and at the very utterance of her name 

■ 

his foolish pulses throb, and the fingers that 
hold the cigar grow unsteady. 

" I don't know where she is," Plant 
answers, with a shrug and pitiless careless- 
ness. "But I would not mind wagering 
the roan pony against your favourite setter, 
that if there is any flirting material about, 
Miss Val is availing herself of it." 

He never notices the pallor that creeps 
on the poor fellow's face, nor guesses the 
stab that goes to the faithful heart. 
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" I don't know about breaking my heart, 
Val — hearts are tough things, I fancy, but 
I should feel like cutting my throat if you 
threw me over," he had said. 

Poor old Jack ! it is well for him that no 
necromantic mirror is by, or perchance the 
morning light might fall on a dead man's 
face. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A REGISTERED VOW. 



" Heat not a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it do singe yourself." 

Shakespeare. 

f TTHEN Val wakes up to a recollection 
* * of her moonlight escapade, she feels 
herself terribly abashed and humiliated 
both. The memory of that kiss sends the 
blood flying to her temples, and makes even 
her ears tingle hotly. She is an embryo 
coquette. To this fact, of course, there is 
no denial. From babyhood incipient signs 
of coquetry have made themselves apparent 
in her pretty, coaxing ways, her pouting 
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mouth, her capricious smiles, her fondness 
for pink and blue sleeve knots and sashes, 
her care of the coral necklace that adorned 
her tiny throat. Coquetry is indigenous in 
all female nature to a greater or lesser 
degree. There is not a woman under the 
sun in whom it does not develop itself, 
somehow and somewhere and sometime. The 
veriest prudes are coquettes at heart, and 
the only difference between them and the 
" fast " ones of the sex is that flirtation is 
carried on sub rosd — but it is carried on all 
the same. Coquetry and Valerie Egerton 
are at any rate synonymous terms, although 

she has vegetated along with roses and 

* 

strawberries and apricots, and other sweet 
things, in an out of the way place, for 
the period of her. life ; and she has more- 
over required no forcing-house to bring out 
the quality to perfection ; still her coquetry 
hitherto has been purely harmless and 
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theoretical, in lieu of practical The spell of 
moonlight gone, and the subtle glance of 
Keith Fairfax's dark grey eyes removed, 
Val realises fully, awfully, the baseness of 
his conduct. 

Pleading a headache as an excuse for not 
joining Mr. Egerton at breakfast, she throws 
a white wrapper about her, shoves her little 
feet into slippers that Cinderella might envy, 
and seats herself before her mirror, hair- 
brush in hand. She is about to " think." 

The greater number of women show to 
better advantage by candlelight. It softens 
down blemishes, rounds unseemly angles, 
and gives a purer tint or a greater radiance. 
But Val's face is so perfect that the early 
morning or the garish daylight suit her best. 
There are no angles or flaws to be brought 
out, and the rose-bloom and creamy skin 
are able to defy criticism from the sharpest 
«eyes and the strongest light. The large 
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dark eyes rest on the mirror unconsciously,, 
and the even white teeth are set. 

" Insolent !" she says, half aloud, and she 
clenches the handle of the brush more tightly 
in her small grip. "He evidently thinks 
me a child — a pretty child — to be kissed 
and caressed by any strange man that has a 
mind to do it ! But HI teach him ! If 
Jack knew !" And the curves round the 
red lips soften a shade. " Poor old Jack ! 
— dear good honourable Jack ! — he wouldn't 
have dared to kiss me like that — no, not 
even to save his life ! And I believe a kiss 
from me would save his life ! But that man, 
who fancies me a toy, a plaything for five 
minutes' amusement, shall find to his cost 
what I am !" 

She catches a glimpse of her excited iace, 
her hot, quivering mouth, in the glass, at 
this moment. 

" Any way, he forgot that Spanish beauty 
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for rne, forgot her very existence half an 
hour after she made her re-appearance on the 
arena of his life. Oh I Mr. Keith Fairfax, 

I owe you one, and I will " She 

pauses and thinks out the rest, while a half 
smile creeps over her mouth, and a spice 
of devilry looks out of her eyes. 

Presently she rises, and quietly goes 
through the duties of the toilette, attending 
to each detail as carefully and calmly as 
though nought had occurred to disturb the 
tenor of her way. No one would dream 
that she had been ruffled, when Val, fresh 
and bright, and arrayed in a cool linen cos- 
tume of delicate mauve, takes her place in 
a first-class carriage for Spa. She looks 
completely at peace with herself, and with 
all men, and arranges to her entire satisfac- 
tion her little sac, and the paper-covered 
novel which she has purchased expressly to 
distract her thoughts on this journey. 
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With the exception of a slightly heighten- 
ed colour, and a conscious droop of her 
lashes, she receives Keith Fairfax with the 
coolness and ease of a thorough woman of 
society, as he enters the carriage, and quietly 
removing the sac and novel drops sans cere- 
inonie into the seat by her side. Perhaps, 
of the two, an acute observer might read 
more perturbation on the man's features than 
the woman's, although he speaks lightly 
enough. 

" The pater is taking his newspaper and 
his cigar," he remarks quietly, as though 
nothing had happened — that is, nothing so 
particular as "that stolen sweet," of the 
night before. " But I am weary of news- 
papers. They make so much of the staple 
of one's life that sometimes the natural man 
revolts against elections, murders, hangings, 
railway accidents, and the like. Do you 
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object to talking in the train ? If so, I won't 
bore you !" 

She glances up at him, his coolness sur- 
prises her, but she has aplomb enough to 
tpke her cue from him, while she bides her 
time. 

" I never object to talking anywhere," she 
answers honestly. " What I hate is silence. 
Papa has a wonderful genius for that, and 
when he travels he never talks. But I am 
fond of it. I like to discuss the people, 
how they look, how they behave, and what 
they probably are. I take an interest even 
in the loiterers about the stations, and in the 
condition of the crops along the line. If 
you have any sympathy with these tastes, 
we may succeed in making ourselves agree- 
able to one another !" 

To say that, on his part, Keith Fairfax 
is surprised at her coolness, is to say very 
little indeed. Although he has apparently 
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ignored the recollection of the kiss snatched 
from the loveliest lips in the world, he ha9 
a vivid taste of it still lingering on his mouth 
— a taste that increases in flavour by virtue 
of having been tested ; and he cannot com- 
prehend at all how this girl has reached 
such consummate ease and forgetfulness. 
She is the queerest mingling of childhood 
and womanhood, he thinks as he looks at 
her. He is sufficiently a man who has lived 
to discern that her innocence and frankness 
are genuine enough ; and yet what a con- 
trast they present to the quaint way in which 
she establishes just an u ordinary " acquaint- 
anceship between them after what has 
occurred ! 

" By Jove ! Gertrude was a flirt, with the 
usual tricks of heir trade, but this little 
country lass beats her head off in the accom- 
plishment," he says to himself. " I have an 
intense sympathy with you in all things," he 
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answers, with a significant look, of which 
she takes no earthly notice. " Let us begin 
at once. Our fellow-travellers are % good 
scope for discussion. What do you think of 
that couple near the window ?" 

" I think," says Val, regarding them with 
a critical eye, " that they have been married 
about three months, and that she is very 
fond still, but he is rather tired. I noticed 
that he looked quite irritated when she 
dropped her head down on his shoulder for a 
minute. Most likely he married her for her 
money." 

" You are a very shrewd observer of 
human nature, considering your tender age," 
he observes, immensely amused. "And 
what do you think of the girl near them ?" 

"That she is dreadfully painted," Val 
replies, uncompromisingly. " Why wiU wo- 
men do such odious things, I wonder P" 

"Women who have no need of painting," 
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he says, looking greedily at the delicate 
morsel of flesh the cheek next him presents, 
" are scarcely the best or most lenient judges 
of the sore temptations that beset their less 
favoured sisters." 

" Yes ; but if I were a lily I should not 
try to be a rose," Val answers ; and in this 
fashion they go through the carriage — not 
criticising always, however. There are a 
few faces which they both agree in praising, 
and almost all the passengers appear to 
belong to a good social class — Val notices 
this. 

" The time of the year accounts for it,'* 
Keith Fairfax explains; " usually one is 
struck by the small sprinkling of real gentle- 
folks that one meets travelling. Much tra- 
velling, in fact, impresses one, as a rule, 
with the ugliness and commonness of the 
majority of the human race." 

" You seem to have drawn a number of 

m 2 
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depressing opinions from your travels. I 
don't know that I should like to wear your 
glasses to look around." 

" Tarry ten years, and they will come to 
you. There are two glasses— experience and 
observation." 

" But your glasses are so smoked! You 
seem to see everything en noir" 

'• When I was a boy I had a Claude glass, 
but it broke very soon — or, rather, as you 
say, grew dark and dim with the smoke of 
society." 

" Perhaps it is better not to travel, but 
to stay at home and imagine that the world 
is very great and very beautiful, than to go 
around and about it like Satan, only to dis- 
cover that it is very small, and altogether 
shabby," Val remarks, pithily. 

" I agree with you in toto" he says. c< I 
don't think there is much to be gained by 
travelling. When one has been everywhere, 
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and seen much, it all comes to this — that 
pretty nearly everything is alike. The 
world, as Satan found it, is very small, and 
human nature is the same on all sides of 
it." 

" So that is your experience !" and Val 
gives her little ringing laugh. " It was 
scarcely worth while your going so far to 
learn so little, was it ?" 

" I do not call it little to realise the fel- 
lowship of human nature on all essential 
points — I call it, in fact, a great deal. Each 
of us has to learn in his or her own especial 
way that there is nothing new under the 
sun, and that beyond oceans and continents 
are the same passions and vices that flourish 
around us here." 

"What a charming and encouraging re- 
flection !" she cries, mockingly. " But for 
all that, 1 think that there is a great deal 
that is new, and very pleasant too, under the 
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sun," and the tone of sweet seventeen is 
hopeful enough. 

At this moment the train stops at some 
small station, and the philosopher, with a 
load of plaids and newspapers, comes in 
and takes the opposite seat. He and Keith 
Fairfax compare notes with regard to the 
heat and dust, the appearance of the Bel- 
gian country, and Val turns over a few 
pages of Whyte Melville's gem, "The 
Gladiators." 

After a while, they reach Li6ge, and wait 
a few minutes for an expected train. Val 
drops her novel, and gazes out with interest 
as it comes puffing in. She involuntarily 
glances round in search of Keith, who de- 
scended hurriedly on the first stoppage, and 
she discovers him at last among the crowd, 
but only the back of his curly head, as he 
converses with some one. In an instant or 
so he reappears at the door, and carefully 
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ushers in two ladies, who take their places 
vis-a-vis. Directly the train is again en 
route, he leans forward and says, 

" My aunt remembers you very well, Mr. 
Egerton, and she would much like to make 
your daughter's acquaintance as well." 

Having no alternative but consent, Val 
makes her best bow to an old woman — who 
is not exactly an old woman — established 
bolt upright in her seat by a heap of cush- 
ions, with which she is propped behind and 
at the side, while a crutch is laid by her 
hand. She affects a Louis XIV. coiffure of 
a mass of frizzed white curls ; she has a 
pair of remarkably keen eyes of a neutral 
shade, and a nose which in youth might 
have aspired to aquiline, but which time 
has turned into a decided hook. Val thinks 
her, in Plant's pet phraseology, " a regular 
guy," and laughs when the frizzed head 
nods approvingly at herself. 
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" What a thing it is to be young I" Mrs. 
Lyster ejaculates, addressing Mr. Egerton, 
who, enveloped in a dozen wraps, has the 
appearance of a handsome mummy. " Dear 
me, what a thing 1 You must have fed the 
child on milk and roses to have given her 
such a skin. How do you do, my love ? I 
am sure you have not been in many stuffy 
ball-rooms in the course of your life." 

"No," answers Val, who does not take 
this exactly in the light of a compliment, " I 
am just seventeen, and there is not much 
society at home — at least, none at all," she 
corrects herself, remembering the mandates 
of her youth that truth must be told at all 
times. u But I hope to increase my know- 
ledge of ball-rooms ere long." 

» 

" You will enjoy them amazingly," says 
Keith Fairfax's very original relative, beat- 
ing her thumb monotonously against an inlaid 
snuff-box. " You are remarkably pretty to 
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look at, and, I have no doubt, nice enough 
to talk to, so you will have admiration and 
attention in abundance. Don't let your 
little head get turned though, remember 
that that is only allowable to heiresses ; and 
if I have a reliable memory, the Egertons 
have more lineage to boast of than coffers — 
eh?" 

Pater-familias — poor and proud (how often 
the terms go together) — winces back within 
his plaid. If there is anything that hurts 
him, it is a probe of a rude hand into his 
domestic matters. 

" Why the devil should this old woman 
jeer at the nakedness of the land," he thinks 
to himself, but he is half afraid of her, and 
discretion being the better part of valour, he 
does not open his lips. 

" I don't think lam likely to get my head 
turned," Val says, with a demure look. " I 
shall feel that it is quite as much as I have 
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a right to expect if I find plenty of partners 
to dance with." 

" I did not think you rated yourself so 
modestly," remarks Keith Fairfax, sotto voce. 
Then he goes on in a louder key, " May I 
introduce you to Miss Meredith — my cousin 
shall I say, Maude ?" 

"Say what you like," murmurs a voice 
indolently, and a slim, cool hand is extend- 
ed languidly with, "I am glad to make 
your acquaintance. Intensely hot and dusty 
—is it not ?" 

While Val answers, she thinks inwardly, 
" I shall not like you !" 

Nor does this sentiment arise from the 
antagonism which is supposed always to exist 
between two young and pretty women. 

It is simply a sentiment which very many 
people, old as well as young, feel on ap- 
proaching Maude Meredith. Perhaps it is 
the latent assertion of superiority, the only 
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half-veiled patronage of her manner, which 
immediately produces a counter-assertion on 
the part of others. 
. Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
she is intolerably patronising, and would, 
without a doubt, try to do the " affable" to 
a born Kaiser. 

Generally she is condescending, but on 
occasions she has all the cool insolence of 
her peculiar type at command. If it is 
necessary to crush any presumptuous person 
who has not sufficiently recognised her ex- 
alted claims, the manner in which she can 
abstract all power of seeing from her eyes, 
and hearing from her ears, is both edifying 
and amusing. She is good-looking, how* 
ever, as Val frankly admits to herself; she 
has a blonde, supercilious face, with delicate 
features and a quantity of fair hair. Alto- 
gether she bears a faint resemblance to the 
portraits that are handed down of Marie 
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Antoinette, a resemblance of which she is 
remarkably vain. The blonde skin, fair hair, 
and delicate features make up an attractive 
whole, but the details of the face are bad ; 
the pale, blue eyes are wonderfully shallow 
and cold, the lips are thin, the brow too 
high, and when the bloom of youth is quite 
gone, the features will grow sharp. 

This is Val's criticism, while Maude Mere- 
dith is saying graciously, " So this will be 
your very first season at Spa ? How much 
you will find to enjoy ! Everything is so 
pleasant one's first season. Have you been 
to any of our seasides ?" And Val confesses 
that she has never been anywhere, and feels 
as insignificant as even Miss Meredith could 
desire. 

Mrs. Lyster, meantime, is informing Mr. 
Egerton that she regards her own physician 
and the medical profession generally as a 
pack of charlatans whose advice she has 
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ceased to follow, and that she is en route to 
Spa on her own prescription. 

"Maude — my niece, you know — wished 
me to go to Scarborough and try sea- 
bathing ; but I knew that wouldn't help me. 
I have tried more sea-baths than most 
people have seen water/' she asserts. 

" I should fancy some quieter place than 
Spa would suit you better," suggests a 
languid voice out of a huge muffler. 
" Blankenburg, for instance — I think I shall 
go there for a rest after a little while." 

" Blankenburg ! — pouf !" cries his auditor 
with a grimace that far exceeds in hideous- 
ness Plant's best efforts at facial distortion. 
"May I ask who cares for quiet? You 
may, perhaps, being a sickly valetudinarian 
and a bookworm, as I have always 
heard ; but as for me, I much prefer to live 
while I do live. I like to be amused ; 
amusement makes my blood circulate. I 
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hate stagnation. I detest what is known as 
the nice society of a nice quiet place — the 
sort of society one gets at an English 
country town. It means prudish old maids, 
intriguing widows, puling children, with a 
few prosy, elderly men thrown in to 
leaven theNsrhole. Bah ! a place one should 
avoid lik^v a pestilence, if one has any 
proper regard for one's health, or comfort, 
or character. But tell me what you intend 
to do with that beautiful daughter of yours? 
Ye^L should not let her throw herself away. 
^Her face is a positive gem, and if properly 
-managed ought to be as good as a fortune 
to her." 

Again Mr. Egerton shrinks within him- 
self. With all his failings, and their name 
is legion, he is still perfectly free from 
the vulgar quality of scheming or match- 
making. It has never struck him to do 
anything with Val save to let her have her 
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own way in most things, so long as she 
does not interfere with his comfort or in- 
terest ; parental anxiety or ambition are 
feelings that would trouble him, and trou- 
ble is a thing that he keeps aloof from 
most. 

"Val will or will not," are household 
words ; and he has succumbed like the rest 
of the family, not from overmuch affection, 
but from excessive self-consideration. So 
he answers truthfully enough — 

" I have not the faintest idea of doing 
anything with her. I suppose she will get 
on like other girls." 

Just at this time the engine utters a series 
of shrieks, under cover of which Keith 
Fairfax addresses Val. 

" Well, is my aunt unlike most aunts and 
uncles, and that sort of people ?" he asks, 
quoting her own words. 

" She is very peculiar," Val blurts out in 
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her off-hand fashion; "does she talk to 
everyone as she talked to me ?" 

" Oh dear, no ! she is evidently very much 
taken with you. She is a slave to beauty. 
She would have spoken to you very dif- 
ferently if you had been plain, or not the 
style she liked ?" 

"Do you mean more disagreeably?" 
" Very much more disagreeably." 
Whereupon Val arches her pencilled 
brows in a manner which expresses a good 
deal, and screws up her lips into cherries, 
that Keith eyes longingly. 

" Mrs. Lyster puts me very much in mind 
of that old Lady Kew, you know, in 
Thackeray's 'Newcomes.' I thought of 
the resemblance the moment I saw her. 
Did it ever strike you ?" 

"Not particularly," he answers, trying 
not to laugh. " But I am sure you are very 
quick in discovering things of the kind; 
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and who does Miss Meredith remind you 
of?" 

" Perhaps I ought not to give my opinion 
on your relations so unreservedly," she says, 
colouring and hesitating. " I should not 
speak out so freely to you — to anyone." 

" Why not ? I assure you I like to hear 
you say exactly what you think. You 
cannot tell how refreshing it is to meet 
somebody who does. I am certain you 
have hit on a comparison for Maude. Tell 
me — I promise not to betray confidence/' 

" Well, if you will know, I have been 
likening her to Lady Clara Vere de Vere. I 
fancy she had just such a face. And just 
such a repulsive manner," she adds, in- 
wardly. 

" Maude would be immensely flattered at 
being likened to that daughter of a hundred 
earls. I am not at all sure about the 
resemblance, however. She certainly pos- 
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sesses to perfection the knack of slaying 
people with a * vacant stare/ But as for 
the ' sweet eyes ' and ' low replies/ that is 
quite another matter. She is a thorough 
woman, with her mind full of pomps and 
vanities, her affections set on fine dresses 
and fine jewels, and wherever she goes " 

" With rings on her fingers and bells on 
her toes," breaks in Val, provoking a smile 
in her hearer. 

"You will be told that she is very 
much admired, that she is the best raise 
woman in the room, but no one will ever 
say she is loveable or an enchantress." 

u I was not thinking of that part of the 
picture," Val says candidly. 

" However, I must go and take that 
vacant place by my Lady Clara, anyhow," 
he tells her, with an honest sigh. "She is 
inclined to be somewhat exigeante, and I 
have not asked about old friends yet. Are 
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you not glad to get rid of me ? I know you 
are," and Keith Fairfax subjects his glance 
to one of insinuation ; but Val turns away. 
True with a little blush on her cheek that 
consoles him in a measure for her impatient 
gesture, so he bends nearer and whispers, 
u I shall return as soon as possible, you may 
be sure. And when I come, I want you to 
tell me what character in history, fiction, or 
poetry you are like." 

Val blushes more fiercely at his tone, and 
then she is left to solve the problem he has 
given her for some time. The time is long, 
the afternoon hot and dusty, her novel fails 
to interest her. She tries to sleep, but 
wooes Morpheus in vain. Then she looks 
across at her father, who is still sitting lis- 
tening to Mrs. Lyster's emphatic conversa- 
tion. With this old woman talk never seems 
to languish, and it is being momentarily 

» 

impressed on Mr. Egerton that, instead of 
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losing any of her sharpness with age, her 
tongue seems like an oft-whetted blade to 
gain a keener edge. He also thinks, as he 
listens, that, though amusing, she is certainly 
not an edifying companion, Every scandal 
which has been current within her know- 
ledge she knows, remembers, and, when 
opportunity offers, retails. All that shabby 
, side of many lives which is usually kept out 
of sight, she brings unpityingly into the 
strongest possible light. No reputation 
which has ever been breathed upon could 
be cleared by the testimony of man or 
angel in her eyes. She has a bitter sneer 
for those who are down, and a cold depre- 
ciation or biting sarcasm for those who are 
up in the world. Altogether a more 
worldly, bad-tempered, unlovely, and, it 
may be added, unhappy old woman has 
never existed. 

Val regards her with mingled feelings of 
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curiosity and repulsion ; then her eyes travel 
further on to where Maude Meredith lies 
with her eyes closed on a heap of shawls 
and waterproofs; still further to see that 
Keith Fairfax remains in statu quo by Miss 
Meredith's side ; a frown knits his forehead, 
an expression of discontent hovers on his 
mouth, and his handsome eyes rest in a 
vacant sort of stare on the ceiling of the 
carriage. 

He does not evidently purpose resuming 
his original seat ; and, full of resentment at 
his conduct, Val again closes her black eyes 
and wooes the drowsy god. 

With more effect this time, for she is 
aroused from a pleasant dream by Keith 
Fairfax. 

" You really ought not to travel through 
such a country with your eyes shut," he tells 
her. 

It is growing late — the sun is setting, and 
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they are fairly among the hills near Spa. 
Val peers out of the window, and utters an 
exclamation as she does so. Below there 
lies a valley which might be an earthly 
paradise. Peaceful, beautiful, shut in from 
the noisy hum of life by green hills near at 
hand, melting into blue ones further off, 
with little white houses dotted here and 
there, and the sunlight like a mantle of 
gold over all. It is a spot where one could 
be as pastoral as one wished. On they go, 
through scene after scene of beauty — dell 
and valley, meadow and stream — until they 
reach their destination, the station of Spa. 
Val's heart beats high with pleasure as they 
drive down a good, broad road, flanked by 
fine old trees. At the Place Royale they 
dismount and walk across to a road that 
branches to the left. Here is the ch&let 
that Mrs. Lyster has engaged, and half of 
which she has magnanimously placed at Mr. 
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Egerton's disposal. After a cup of coffee- 



excitement has taken away hunger — Val 
goes out and stands on the steps. The 
strains of a very tolerable band are playing 
a lively opera bouffe air from the kiosk ; hard 
by, a crowd of people, whose forms are 
faintly defined in the deepening dusk, fill 
the place. The whole thing is so novel to 
rustic eyes and ears that Val claps her 
hands together, and cries in her gay, child- 
ish voice to Keith Fairfax, who stands 
near — 

"To-morrow I feel that a reign of 
pleasure will begin." 

"For you" he answers moodily. "To 
you everything is new and bright and pleas- 
ant; but to me! Good heavens! What is 
there in this life but worry and ill-luck and 
everything that's horrible ?" 

And without so much as the courtesy of 
a good -night he turns hastily away. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



VANITY PAIR. 



4< No sight under heaven so strongly doth allure 

The sense of man, and all his minde possese, 

As beautie's lovely baite." 

Spenser. 

SPA is full, and I am glad of it. There 
is nothing so unpleasant as to be at 
one of these places too early, and to see 
people 'drop in' by degrees. In a good 
crowd one is sure of meeting old acquaint- 
ances, or making some agreeable new 
ones," Miss Meredith observes at the 
breakfast table. In consequence of lodg- 
ing together, Mr& Lyster's party and Mr. 
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Egerton and his daughter also eat together. 

Val's rose-leaf face and liquid dark eyes 
are opposite the speaker, and the latter 
looks direct at her vis-h-vis and goes oil 
condescendingly — 

"I think you said, Miss Egerton, that 
you had not been ( out ' long enough to 
know many people ?" 

" Not very many, I am afraid," Val an- 
swers, with a careless laugh. " But fortu- 
nately one can enlarge one's acquaintance, 
and I have every disposition in the world 
to enlarge mine indefinitely. I am quite 
ready and willing to know anybody and 
everybody who is walkable, talkable, and 
danceable." 

Upon this brave avowal, Maude Mere- 
dith's thin lip Curls up visibly, and she 
glances at the young person who has the 
bad taste to utter it as though she dubbed 
her a Goth or Vandal on the spot. Nothing 
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but shocking rusticity and seventeen years 
can excuse such sentiments. 

" After you have been in society a little 
while, you will probably grow more fasti- 
dious," she remarks, superciliously ; " at 
least, it is to be hoped so. There are plenty 
of people in the world who are capable of 
walking and talking and dancing, but whom 
one would not exactly care to know." 

" Possibly. I have no doubt I shall grow 
as fastidious as yourself, directly I have 
plenty to choose from," Val replies, with 
unheard-of assumption. But she does not 
feel nearly so ready to be extinguished to- 
day as she did yesterday. She turns to 
Keith Fairfax, who is still moody and 
silent. 

" You will be good enough to introduce 
some food for powder to me, worit you T 
she coaxes prettily, with a glance of mischief 
in her eyes. 
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" Worse and worse I The girl is not 
only an ignoramus, but she is positively vul- 
gar !" Miss Meredith thinks. 

Keith Fairfax frowns, but before he can 
speak, his aunt does so for him. 

u To be sure he will, my dear ; or, if he 
won't 1 will. I know scores of people 
everywhere — young men amongst the rest. 
Indeed, I am exceedingly partial to young 
men. They are so much more interesting 
than the old ones. Don't disquiet your 
little head, but take my word for it that you 
will be one of the belles of Spa before 
three days are over." 

" One of them ! — why don't you say the 
belle, my dear aunt?" asks Miss Meredith, 
with the soupqon of a sneer. 

" The belle, if you will. It is more than 
likely. Everyone is not as fresh and as 
young as my little friend opposite," Mrs. 
Lyster observes, with a side glance at her 
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niece that has a sparkle of malice in it. 

"How pleasant that would bel" Val 
cries, truthfully. " But I shall not be sur- 
prised if nothing of the kind occurs. Dear 
roe," she adds, looking out of the window, 
" what an immense number of people — and 
some very good-looking ones as well." 

Maude Meredith rises from her seat, and, 
walking languidly to the window, puts up 
her eye-glass. First she turns very red, 
and then very white. 

" Pray did you know that Mr. Harcourt 
was here, Keith ? Ainsworth said he and his 
mother* and sister were going to Scar- 
borough ;" and the metallic voice shakes 
slightly. 

"I suppose lie came here because you 
did," answers Keith. 

He speaks indifferently, but, as Val 
looks at him, she sees that he is certainly * 
depressed. Plainly, from some cause or 
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other, he is quite out of sorts, and the 
exhilarating atmosphere of this little Vanity 
Fair does not prove to him the tonic it is to 
her. 

After breakfast, the reign of pleasure 
anticipated the night before begins in reality. 
Mrs. Lyster was right in saying that she 
knew scores of people, which, however, is 
not a matter of marvel, since she is an ex- 
cessively wealthy woman, who has travelled 
over half the globe, and who is famous for 
excellent entertainments when she is chezr 
elk. 

As soon as she is comfortably established 
on a chair beneath the trees on the Prome- 
nade de Quatre Heures, the said scores begin 
to come singly, and in groups, to speak to 
her. To all these she introduces, with con- 
siderable unction — " My young friend, Miss 
Egerton," and in an aside, " One of the Eger- 
tons of Devonshire, you know." 
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Her young friend Miss Egerton's beauti- 
ful face and gay young tongue so ably 
second the introduction that she seems in a 
fair way to receive already all the attention 
and admiration that the ambition of woman 
can desire. She is asked by two young 
ladies, whose dresses she notices, but whose 
names escape her, to join them in the tread- 
mill called promenading; and while she 
laughs and chatters, a tall and exceedingly 
handsome man, who is talking to Maude 
Meredith, says, 

" You have an addition to your party, I 
see. Where did you pick her up ?" 

" If you mean the girl in that outrS cos- 
tume, her name is Egerton ; we met her 
yesterday in the train. She is here with 
an invalid father. You know what a habit 
my aunt has of foraging up acquaintances 
from all corners of the earth. That accounts 
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for their Jbeing located in the same house 
with us." 

" She is rather good-looking," he says, in 
the discreet tone of a man of the world who 
knows better than to praise the beauty of 
one woman to another. 

"Yes," Miss Meredith murmurs, mag- 
nanimously, " she is rather pretty, but so 
terribly deficient in style. Rustic beauties 
are usually so." 

" Rustic beauty, as a rule, is a thing of 
which I am rather incredulous," is the 
reply, with a smile. 

He says nothing more with regard to Val 
then, but after a little time, moving to Mrs. 
Lyster's side, he asks for an introduction to 
her friend, who at this moment happens to 
come up. Mrs. Lyster receives him very 
frigidly, but she grants his request with 
alacrity, and presents " Mr. Ains worth Har- 
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court " to Val, who looks at him* with her 
big black eyes, and thinks him the very 
handsomest man she has ever seen. And, 
indeed, there cannot be two opinions on the 
score of his good looks. He is as hand- 
some as the Apollo Belvedere — a fact of 
which he is as well aware as his neighbours. 
Tall, slight, the beauty of a woman on his 
face — that very womanliness its only draw- 
back — his hair a true golden, his eyes ultra- 
marine to their deepest depths, his features 
faultless, his mouth as sweet and as weak 
as a girl's. Yet however vain he may be 
of all this, there is nothing really offensive 
in his vanity — nothing of that arrogant self- 
conceit and overpowering self-complacency 
that makes puppyism a mild epithet to apply 
to some men. Ainsworth Harcourt is 
spoilt, of course — an enfant gdU of the 
female sex — and he is in a measure affected, 
wanting backbone, and prone also to that 
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general masculine failing of fancying himself 
perfectly irresistible. But, on the whole, 
he is not a " bad sort," to use Plantagenet 
Leonidas Egerton's most favourable verdict 
on his kind. 

Val, at any rate, thinks he is " very nice," 
as she glances up in his handsome face, and 
meets the ultramarine smiling eyes. 

" Are you not tired of this sort of thing ?" 
he questions vaguely, but meaning the 
chairs under the trees, and the people occu- 
pying them. " I do not think it is endur- 
able for more than a quarter of an hour at 
the most. Wouldn't you like another turn ?" 

She agrees willingly, and goes off with 
him at once. On each side of them the 
ground is dimpled with a thousand lights 
and shadows ; on the green grass children 
are playing; along the whole promenade 
groups are walking and talking ; there is a 

* 

tide of life flowing in every direction that 
vol. i. o 
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is full of glitter, and gaiety, and excitement. 
The air seems to sparkle, the sunshine 
streams, and the hills, with their summits 
bathed in light, look down, as they have 
looked down for seasons on seasons, on how 
many shifting, changing scenes in the infi- 
nitely old yet ever new drama of human 
life and human interests. 

"Pretty, isn't it?" says Ainsworth Har- 
court, appreciatively, " and quite a little 
Vanity Fair. Have you been here before ? 
No ? Then you must see the Artist's Walk. 
It is the j oiliest thing in Spa. Will you go 
now ? It is not very far." 

Val confesses unhesitatingly that she 
would like to go above all things, but sug- 
gests that before they start they should walk 
up to Mrs. Lyster's ch&let. 

"You see, papa may wonder what has 
become of me," she observes, quaintly. 

So they turn their steps in the direction 
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she indicates. At one of the windows the 
top of the philosopher's head is just visible, 
as, ensconced in an easy-chair, he is lost to 
the outer world in a new and startling 
theory that he has just discovered, and 
which is in opposition to Darwin. Val taps 
gently on the sill with the knob of her 
parasol, and the window is opened four 
inches. 

u Introduce me," murmurs a soft voice in 
the girl's ear. 

" Papa, Mr. Harcourt wishes to be pre- 
sented to you." 

Mr. Egerton makes a formal inclination 
of his head, but vouchsafes no remark. He 
is wondering why his offspring should take 
the trouble to bring him a new acquaintance 
whom he does not care a button to know ; 
while a strong easterly wind blows a gale 
through the aperture politeness has forced 
open. 

o2 
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" A lovely day !" Mr. Harcourt avers, in 
his most pleasing and suave accents. 

"I don't think so, sir," is the answer, in 
an icy tone. " If you had rheumatism in 
your shoulders, lumbago in your back, gout 
flying about you, and these horrible draughty 
foreign houses to complete your list of 
grievances, to say nothing of that cutting 
easterly wind that blows one's head off if 
one puts it outside, and then the strains of 
that abominable band, you would sympa- 
thise with me, I am sure." 

And he sinks back exhausted in his chair. 
Val gives a covert glance at her cavalier, 
and bites her soft red lips to restrain a 
laugh. 

" Papa, may I go as far as the Artist's 
Walk ? I want to see it so much." 

" Go, by all means, as long as you don't 
want me to chaperon you. And, Val, go 
into the chemist's on your way — that is, if 
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there is a chemist's in this place — and order 
me some camphor julep — I feel hypochon- 
driacal to-day — a bottle of iron drops, some 
linctus for my rheumatics. This horrible 
easterly wind is playing old Harry with my 
joints." 

" Yes, papa." 

"And I want some medicated cotton 
wool, and a box of bronchial troches." And 
with a formal bow to Ainsworth Harcourt, 
he shuts down the window with a thud. 

The two, who are thus summarily sent 
on their way, quickly descend the steps of 
the ch&let, and stroll across the Place, up the 
principal street (where Val gives the orders 
entrusted to her with a tenacity of memory 
that surprises her companion) and on to- 
wards the Artist's Walk. They are evi- 
dently well pleased with each other, and 
are well in keeping with the golden charm 
of the summer's day. Call them butter- 
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flies, if you like, but own at least that the 
world would be very much darker and 
sadder, and altogether a less attractive place, 
if there were no such butterflies about to 
gladden it. 

Not long after this, Keith Fairfax saun- 
ters up to the group under the trees, of 
which Mrs. Lyster is the principal figure. 
His aunt looks and feels rather peevish and 
bored. Two or three people are talking to 
her, but they are not particularly entertain- 
ing or interesting, and she does not for a 
moment think of paying them the compli- 
ment of looking as if they were. 

When she sees her nephew, an expression 
of decided relief steals over her face. 

" If you will give me your arm, Keith, I 
will try to walk up as far as the Pouhon. 
I think I can manage it ; and afterwards I 
shall go home, where I shall be happy to 
see any of you that like to come," she adds, 
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with a patronising little nod to the sur- 
rounders. 

They all protest that they will be de- 
lighted to do so, and as soon as her back is 
turned, remark to each other what a dis- 
agreeable, purse-proud old woman she is. 

Not at all disquieted by this fact (of which 
she is by instinct aware), Mrs. Lyster 
hobbles along on her nephew's arm, and 
hints to him that he might have had the 
grace to come a little earlier to see if she 
needed anything. 

"I thought you had Maude with you," 
he answers, gently, " and Miss Egerton, as 
well." 

" Bah ! what do girls care to be with old 
women? Maude joined a party to the 
shooting gallery ages ago, and as for Miss 
Egerton, Ainsworth Harcourt has carried 
her off — Heaven knows where !" 

An ominous cloud gathers on Keith's 
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brow, his face falls, and he champs away 
at the brown ends of his drooping mous- 
tache like a horse on his bit. 

" Ainsworth Harcourt !" he repeats, 
gloomily and slowly. " Why, I fancied he 
was Maude's own particular property 1" 

" I beg you won't talk such absurd non- 
sense !" Mrs. Lyster cries, in an irritated 
way. " He is nothing of the kind." 

" Everybody says so, at all events," and 
in Keith's tone there is a certain defiance 
which is palpable, and which irritates his 
aunt immensely. 

" Everybody is a fool, then," she retorts 
bluntly. " Maude thinks nothing of him, nor 
he of her. He was on the tenter-hooks of 
eagerness for an introduction to that lovely 
little Egerton girl, and five minutes after 
I had presented him, had taken her off from 
everyone. Of course he means to flirt, and 
I would warn the child not to let him make 
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a fool of her, if I did not think that she 
is more than a match for him in flirtation. 
If she has not a spice of the devil in her, I 
am no judge of my own sex." 

"Yes; but you see she is rather young 
and inexperienced," Keith murmurs, a little 
plaintively. " It would be but kind of you 
to give her a hint of Harcourt's propensities 
and character." 

" If I see any danger, I will, for I have 
taken rather a fancy to* her; but unless 
there is real necessity for warning her, I 
will let them have their flirtation out, it 
may prevent people from talking about him 
and Maude, you see." 

Her nephew says nothing more, for he is 
aware that it would be useless. This old 
woman rivals- Balaam's ass in stubbornness, 
and is more contrary in her nature than the 
famous pig of childhood, who would not 
jump over the stile. 
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But the clouds gather darker on Keith's 
face, and the champing goes on more 
violently. He remembers — he has never 
forgotten for an hour — that kiss, and he is 
unreasonable enough to think that in a 
measure it made Val his property. He 
strongly objects to sharing with anyone, 
especially with a man like Harcourt, whom 
he knows — and, in fact, everyone in Vanity 
Fair knows — as a man of lame reputation. 

Ainsworth Harcourt has never done any- 
thing dishonourable — never jilted a woman, 
or trifled with one beyond the point when 
trifling is held to be legitimate ; but it is 
well understood that he has caused many a 
heartache, and that he knows as well how 
to cause them as any man of his day and 
generation. 

He has a small income, expensive habits, 
and multifarious debts, so it follows, as a 
matter of consequence, that when he mar- 
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ries, the lucky object of his choice must be 
a wealthy woman. This human El Dorado 
not having been discovered yet, he amuses 
himself, to kill time, with a good many 
comparatively poor ones, and is a dangerous 
companion for even a woman of the world. 
For a girl just entering society, a girl in 
her teens, a child who has rusticated in the 
wilds all her life, he is, Keith Fairfax 
thinks, more than dangerous — absolutely 
perilous. 

Having taken a glass of nauseous water 
at the Pouhon, Mrs. Lyster proceeds to the 
ch&let, and entering a room where the green 
Venetians make a pleasant shade, requests 
her nephew to sit down, while her French 
maid settles her comfortably on her air- 
cushions. This is a work of time, if it is 
not a labour of love, but having been duly 
accomplished, she dismisses Lisette, and at 
once opens on a subject near her heart, or 
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-whatever organ it is that serves under that 
name. 

" Well, Keith," she begins, regarding him 
steadily with her little keen eyes, " I trust 
that, in the three months which have elapsed 
since I saw you last, you have finally made 
up your mind to come to a definite under- 
standing with Maude." 

A moment's silence follows this harangue. 
Keith Fairfax does not wince, although it 
hits hard ; perhaps he expected it, and has 
braced up his nerves as men brace them for 
the surgeon's knife. He looks through the 
half-closed blinds, across the Place Royale, 
and out to the road, on which the trees cast 
flickering shadows, as he answers, very 
quietly, 

" If you think a spirit of indifference to 
this, as to everything else, synonymous with 
having made up my mind, perhaps I may 
answer f yes/ At least, I came to Spa with 
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the intention of doing what you wish, simply 
because you wish it. When a life is so- 
utterly barren and useless as mine seems to 
be, what does it matter what one does with 
it?" 

" I consider that you are extremely un- 
grateful to talk in this manner," responds 
Mrs. Lyster sharply. She has not an atom 
of sympathy with anything appertaining to 
" sentiment," as she calls, or rather miscalls, 
every phase of feeling. Cold, hard, stern, 
and practical, she has no mercy for those 
human beings who are formed on another 
model. Could she ever have been soft and 
girlish and pliant ? — can she ever have loved 
a man with the love of woman — have clung 
to his neck, or yielded up her lips to his 
caress, as most of her sex have done once, 
at any rate, in their lives ? Looking at her 
as she sits, the answer is, " No." Though a 
creature of flesh and blood, her nerves are 
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iron, her feelings granite, her face as repul- 
sive as a Gorgon. Maybe her very ugliness 
is an excuse for her nature, for women with 
unlovely features are often unlovely in 
character. 

" Am I asking anything dreadful of you, 
Keith? Anything that you need assume 
such a martyr-like tone and manner about ? 
Most men would not think themselves great- 
ly injured by being offered a handsome, 
stylish wife, hand in hand with a handsome 
fortune !" 

" Pray forgive me if I seem to speak un- 
gratefully," Keith says penitently. "I 
know it is natural that you should wish this, 
and I quite recognize your right to dictate 
the terms on which you will leave your 
wealth. They are not, as you say, oppress- 
ive terms — I grant that — yet sometimes al- 
most anything seems easier than to make 
such a mercenary bargain as this would 
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be, both on Maude's side and on mine!" 
" And why on earth should it be a merce- 
nary bargain ?" cries Mrs. Lyster, in a highly 
exasperated tone, a point which her irascible 
temper never takes long to arrive at. " Are 
you both hideous and disagreeable ? Don't 
other people fall in love with each of you ? 
I should think, Keith, that you were old 
enough now to put such namby-pamby ideas 
aside, and to look at life in a sensible and 
practical point of view." 

" I thought the other day that I was old 
enough, or indifferent enough, to do so," he 
replies slowly. " I fully determined to do 
all that you ask, to come to a definite under- 
standing with Maude as soon as possible. 
But just now I feel inclined to ask you for a 
little longer reprieve. Wait! Let* us see 
each other for a few weeks here. At the 
end of that time I pledge you my honour to 
decide finally, one way or another. Either 
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I will ask Maude to marry me at once, or I 
will take my hat, make my very best bow 
for all your well-meant kindness, and pass 
out of your life for ever." 

" Don't talk of such a thing as that, Keith, 
don't," says his aunt, almost softly. " You 
know I am a fool about you. You know 
that I have always cared for you more than 
for any of my other relatives. I think you 
ought to remember that !" 

" I do remember it. I shall never forget 
how good you have been to me — not under 
any circumstances. But most likely," he 
goes on, with a ghastly smile, " I shall marry 
Maude — if she will marry me. I have 
neither hope nor courage to begin a new 
life with a new face . beside me. It will, 
after all, be infinitely easier to drift on with 
a familiar one." 

"Keith, I meant to act for the best in 
everything," says Mrs. Lyster, a little awed 
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by the bitter yet subdued recklessness of 
his tone. 

" I do not doubt it," he answers, hastily, 
and with the air of one who is anxious to 
avoid a discussion. Then he rises and walks 
to the window. 

"Maude is coming," he remarks, "and 
the Thornton girls with her. Do you wish 
to see them !" 

" Keith/' cries his aunt, eagerly, u if it is 
on Maude's account that you are hesitating, 
if you think that she is in love with that 
harum-scarum Ainsworth Harcourt, I can 
assure you that you are entirely mistaken." 

"I have not thought of hesitating on 
Maude's account," he replies, a little coldly. 
" As for fancying her l in love ' with anyone 
— I have far too high an opinion of her 
good sense for that." 

The Thorntons pass on, and a moment 
later Miss Meredith ascends the steps of the 

vol. i. p 
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chalet, and sweeps into the room, looking 
more like Marie Antoinette than ever in the 
becoming dress she wears. Her blond hair 
coiffed high from her brow, and far back on 
her head an exquisite little Parisian struc- 
ture of blue crape and sofrano roses. On 
the porcelain pink and white of her face 
there are, however, manifest traces of dis- 
satisfaction, a deep line betwixt her golden 
brows, a certain set about her lips, an indi- 
cation of ruffled feelings or temper. 

" How dreadfully sultry it is," she cries, 
fretfully, sinking on the sofa, her skirt 
swelling like blue billows around her. 
"When it really is warm in these places, 
the heat is perfectly intolerable; one feels as 
if one was shut up in a box. I told you, 
aunt, that it would be much pleasanter to go 
to a seaside." 

" And I did not agree with you," Mrs. 
Lyster answers. She has no idea of allow- 
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ing her fair, supercilious niece to gain the 
slightest advantage over her ; " and, more- 
over, I see no reason to regret my choice. I 
don't feel the heat at all oppressive, nor 
would you, I daresay, if your company had 
been what you wished !" 

"My company was not especially dis- 
agreeable," the girl murmurs, flushing 
slightly under a consciousness of the others 
meaning — " at least, it was not more so than 
people generally are." 

"What a thousand pities that your dear 
friends cannot hear you, Maude!" Keith 
remarks with a laugh. 

This laugh, which has not too much pleas- 
antness in it, does not tend to soothe Miss 
Meredith's irritated feelings. She turns to 
him with the colour materially heightened 
in her usually rather delicately-tinted cheek, 
and says in a soft, cat-like voice, 

" You should have looked after your in- 

p2 
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terests a little better than you have done, 
Keith. The young person from the country, 
with whom you have evidently been flirting 
ever since you made her acquaintance, has 
fallen into the camp of the Philistines. 
Ainsworth Harcourt has taken her in hand, 
and you know what is likely to be the 
result of that /" 

And she smiles — smiles one of those sweet 

•9 

smiles that are as full as can be of malice 
prepense, and which attains at once the 
effect she desired — the effect of aggravating 
the man she addresses, but he manages to 
keep apparently cool as he answers her, 

"You were never more mistaken in your 
life, Maude. I have not flirted with Miss 
Egerton at all — flirting would be too dan- 
gerous with that lovely face of hers ; the 
biter would be assuredly bit. Besides, 
flirting is a rSle which I prefer leaving to 
your friend Mr. Harcourt; it is the very 
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last I should ever attempt to play, even if I 
had any ability for it, which I have not." 

"Ainsworth Harcourt has none of your 
scruples," she says, with a forced, faint 
laugh, " and I can easily imagine how he 
will succeed in befooling that girl ; no doubt 
he is hard at it now." 

" It is to be hoped that that girl is better 
able to take care of herself than many other 
women," Keith observes significantly. " Har- 
court is all very well, but he is not the only 
Adonis in the world, I suppose." 

" He is as handsome as a god I" exclaims. 
Maude, "and very few could resist his 
face." 

" Perhaps Miss Egerfcon may be one of 
the few," he says carelessly. He is in reality 
very much concerned, but changes the sub- 
ject, and after a little desultory gossip on 
men, women, and things in general, he takes 
his hat and saunters out. 
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As he leaves the ch&let and walks down 
the shady promenade, which at this hour is 
almost deserted, except by a few nurses and 
children, he gives a sigh — one of those 
short, quick, impatient sighs that are 30 in- 
dicative of ineffable weariness of spirit. 

Just now the heavy shadow upon his face 
is born of that fierce self-contempt which 
of all things is the most bitter. 

u And this is the life that I have made 
for myself," he mutters — " this is the miser- 
able mess of pottage for which I have sold 
all the powers that might have rendered my 
manhood worth something to others besides 
myself ! If there is any satisfaction in de- 
spising myself thoroughly — at least, I realise 
with sufficient force that I am utterly con- 
temptible ; a fit subject for the respect and 
honour of Vanity Fair !" 

" How do you feel to-day, Mr. Fairfax?" 
says a voice in front of him that proceeds 
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from a figure that, in his absorption, he has 
not recognised, or, in fact, hardly seen until 
he has nearly upset its equilibrium by run- 
ning up against it. " By-the-by, I suppose 
you have not seen anything of Val, have 

you r 

So addressed, Keith starts and looks up, 
to find that he is facing Mr. Egerton, who 
has Suddenly been struck with the idea that 
a quick walk will circulate his blood. The 
sun shines down at full meridian heat, but 
in spite of melting moments, a rough mon- 
key-jacket and a thick-knitted cacjie-nez 
are portions of the philosopher's attire; 
while in his arms, as usual, is a pile of 
newspapers. 

" No, I have not seen Miss Egerton since 
the forenoon," Keith tells him ; " but my 
aunt says that she went for a stroll with a 
Mr. Harcourt some time ago." 

" She is doing very well, no doubt," re- 
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marks the philosophical parent. "I only 
thought you might have seen her some- 
where or other. I haven't for several 
hours. Have you looked over the papers 
to-day ? There is positively a dearth of 
news — nothing, in fact, but letters from 
different watering-places. I wonder the 
editors have the impudence to print such 
insufferable trash I" 

"Somebody must care to read it, I 
imagine," Keith answers with a smile. 

" So 1 suppose. The world is full of 
asses and fools, no doubt. Pity they are 
not made to wear cap and bells. I shall go 
home and try to read, if my rheumatism 
allows me. I am glad I bought that Anti- 
Darwinian Theory. It is really quite interest- 
ing. It goes to proving that we were men, 
but have degenerated into monkeys. I don't 
know what I should do in this place if I 
hadn't some valuable work of this kind to 
fall back on." 
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While Mr. Egerton pursues his way, 
Keith falls into a deep train of thought, of 
which the most prominent feature is a con- 
viction that Miss Egerton has a very in- 
efficient protector. He does not in the 
least understand of how much more import* 
ance the descent of man is in the philoso- 
pher's eyes, than the welfare of his daughter. 
Neither is he able to realize that, never 
having troubled his head about VaVs con- 
duct or whereabouts, it does not even enter 
Mr. Egerton's imagination that he should 
begin to do so now. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VENUS AND ADONIS. 

li But yet believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at best a contradiction still ; 
Heaven when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work — forms but a softer man." 

Pope. 

TjIVER since she could toddle, Val has 
-" held her own. No one in the world 
is better able to paddle her own canoe than 
this wilful, beautiful daughter of Eve, and 
she has never been more satisfied with her- 
self, her whereabouts, and her companion, 
than she is to-day. For an hour, an hour 
and a half, ever so many hours, she has been 
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sitting with Ainsworth Harcourt on a rustic 
seat, with green shade arching overhead — a 
shade so dense that there is not the least 
need of a parasol ; and only an errant sun- 
beam can now and then find its way through 
the thick tangled foliage to dance on her 
hair and quiver on her white dress. Dark 
rustling woods behind, in front a lovely 
winding path embowered in green, along 
which occasionally enamoured couples saun- 
ter arm-in-arm, and gaze into each other's 
eyes, through the trees a glimpse of a 
sunny knoll, a dash of silvery stream, blue 
hills melting into distance. 

The oldest, the wisest, the staidest amongst 
us might lose our heads just for a while, 
and yield to temptation at such an hour and 
in such a spot — might stretch out eager, idle 
hands to pluck at the roses of pleasure, as 
the golden time skims lightly past. And 
since Val and Ainsworth Harcourt are neither 
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old, nor wise, nor staid, it is impossible to 
deny that they are flirting. And what can 
be more natural than that Venus and Adonis, 
thrown together in an earthly Paradise, 
should flirt ? 

Flirting, however, very mildly, as flirta- 
tion is understood in these advanced days — 
flirtation as really innocuous as a baby's re- 
past of milk and water, although appearances 
are against them in Mrs. Grundy's eye; 
and thus the enamoured couples that pass 
shrug their shoulders, and murmur to one 
another that " that fellow Harcourt is 
evidently engaged in another desperate love 
affair." 

"That fellow Harcourt" knows better 
himself; he knows that it is the merest A B 
C of flirtation which has passed between the 
tawny-eyed Queen of Beauty by his side and 
himself; and he knows, also, that, though 
he has only seen her within the period of 
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"hours," he is far more interested than 
he has been for a long, long time — since, in 
fact, his boyhood, when his tutor's daughter 
was his divinity, and he hatched the original 
idea of conveying his love sonnets inside a 
tarline, and on occasions when suspicion was 
rife, had to swallow it, paper and all. 

He is dreadfully tired of so-called " society 
women," tired of their hackneyed words and 
looks and manners, all of which he has 
learnt long ago by heart, while immature, 
ordinary rusticity and innocence would sicken 
him. 

But there is an immensity of freshness 
and originality in his companion, and there 
is nothing about her that in any way savours 
of awkwardness or shyness. 

Val is teeming with coquetry, as has been 
said, but it is a coquettishness that is per- 
fectly subordinate to good taste, and her 
instincts are all those which come from 
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gentle breeding. There is in her none of 
the making of what we call a " fast young 
lady." When time has fully opened the 
flower, it will be of a higher order than any 
of those gaudy blossoms. Already she 
shows grace and subtlety, and a savoir-faire 
that astonishes Ainsworth Harcourt. And 
then, though it is true that beauty is only 
skin deep, she is so very beautiful. After 
all, that must be set down as her chief at- 
traction. There is a bewildering charm 
about her face that words cannot describe, 
a deliciousness about her soft colouring ; and 
her great black eyes are brimful of a liquid, 
provoking light as they look at him, and tell 
him, in mute but powerful language, that he 
finds favour in her sight. Yet, after all, 
Val's real feeling is one of triumph. What 
woman does not delight in feeling that she 
can captivate? Now, Val has tasted this 
dangerous cup of knowledge once or twice 
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before in her young life, and it does not pall 
on her taste, and it must be forgiven her if the 
draught exhilarates, if it does not intoxicate 
her. 

She has a few grains of common sense 
left, however. A Garden of Eden, and 
an Adonis for an Adam, are alluring in 
their way, but the grains of common sense 
begin to inform her that her tete-a-tete with 
him has lasted long enough. The woman 
who waits until a man is tired before she 
ends a pleasant hour like this has less of 
shrewd mother wit. than Val, with all her 
inexperience of seventeen years, possesses. 
She looks at the path at their feet. The 
yellow light has flickered, faded, and grown 
grey; one by one the golden bars across 
the path dwindle, then slide out of sight, 
while great dark patches of shadow begin 
to fleck it on all sides ; so she says, 

" Do you know that we have been here 
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a very long time ? Had we not better think 
of going back ?" 

44 Why should we ?" asks Adonis, in a 
languid voice. Being comfortable, he by a 
natural consequence feels lazy. " I am 
sure it is delicious. Are you tired ? In 
that case, of course, let us go." 

44 No, not exactly tired," she confesses;. 
44 but we have been here for hours. You 
must see how the shadows have quite 
changed their position, and papa may enter- 
tain a faint sensation of wonder as to what 
has become of me." 

44 Let him wonder — it is very good for 
him — did you not know that ? Wondering 
develops the — the speculative faculties. 
Dorit go ; there are so many things that I 
want to ask you. I should so love to know, 
for instance, what kind of a place you live 
in when you are at home." 

44 No place at all," she answers, with a 
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merry laugh. . " I live in the heart of the 
country, on a farm, along with horses and 
sheep, and cows and — and pigs, and it is 
stupid — very !" 

"Yes, I should think you found it so 
indeed. There are some women who seem 
made for that kind of thing, but you are 
not one of them. I hope you do not mean 

• 

to settle down there, and become a Joan to 
some stalwart yeoman's Darby ?" 

Val thinks of Jack, and blushes such a 
bright rosy red that her companion stares. 
Already that which was instinct has become 
a certainty — already she feels, before she 
has been away seven days from Fernlee, 
that she can never, under any possible cir- 
cumstances, "settle down and become a 
jog-trot Joan." And all the same her con- 
science is troubled with a compunctious 
throb ; her eyes droop on the circlet of 
diamonds that seem to hold the slim finger 

VOL. i. o 
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of her right hand in bondage, and out of 
the cloistered greenness and dimness Jack's 
honest face appears to look out at her. 

" I don't know really what I shall do," 
she replies, with a shade of decided petu- 
lance. " How absurd it is to ask a woman 
such a question ! We can't make our own 
lives — they are made for us, and not always 
very agreeably either, I fancy." 

" You can make them, in a great mea- 
sure," says Ainsworth Harcourt, as earnestly 
as though he intended in the next breath to 
ask her to marry him. " You need not let 
yourself be put into a groove for which you 
are not fit. Somebody, you know, says 
that it is the tendency of life to drift square 
men into round • holes, and vice versd. I 
suppose the same thing holds good with 
regard to square women. But I am a square 
man, and I have never allowed myself to 
drift into a round hole." 
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u But you may yet find yourself in one/' 
suggests Val, mischievously. " For instance, 
matrimony. That may prove a very round 
hole indeed." 

"It may, certainly," he assents, with a 
sigh; not an affected sigh either, but a 
genuine one. u But as society is organized 
at present, marriage is such a dreadful leap 
in the dark that no man, or woman either, 
can be blamed for the ill consequence which 
may result therefrom." 

" It would be a very good thing if two 
people who were thinking of marrying could 
be shut up together in the Palace of Truth 
for, say one week," remark the astute lips 
of sweet seventeen. " But then do you sup- 
pose that anybody would ever want to 
marry anybody else after such an experi- 
ment ?" 

" Oh ! yes, I think so, if Bank stock, and 

Q2 
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horses, and diamonds stood the test. There 
are Fairfax and Miss Meredith for example. 
You don't suppose that there is any other 
feeling between them but an overwhelming 
consideration of Mrs. Lyster's money. " 

" Are they engaged ?" cries Val, her hands 
involuntarily clenching the handle of her 
parasol tighter, a crimson tide surging over 
her face, and a remembrance of that never- 
to-be-forgotten moonlight night rising vividly 
before her. Somehow she too is unreason- 
able enough to cherish a chimera that that 
kiss has in a measure made Keith her pro- 
perty. " It is not possible !" she adds, in a 



positive tone. - 

" Why isn't it possible ?" inquires Adonis, 
aroused from languor into a surprised and 
almost suspicious condition. " Has Fairfax 
been making the running, I wonder? No 
doubt he flirts in the absence of his sovereign 
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— most men do ; but nevertheless he is be- 
spoken. I don't say that he is positively 
what is understood by the term i engaged * 
to Miss Meredith, but Mrs. Lyster means to 
make the match, and she will succeed in 
doing so, of course. I would not mind 
laying heavy odds in her favour." 

Val looks grave and perplexed, and 
occupies herself in tracing various cabalistic 
characters on the ground with the point of 
her parasol. Then she exclaims impa- 
tiently, 

" How contemptible it is for m^n to be so 
horridly mercenary." 

" I won't retort that women are quite as 
much so," answers Ainsworth Harcourt, 
"but 111 ask, how can we help it? Some 
of us are born idlers and good-for-noughts. 
Work we cannot, and to beg we are asham- 
ed. What is left us, then ?" 
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" To go and 

1 Hang yburselves for being yourselves,' " 

quotes Val flippantly, as she rises from her 
seat. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TOPHET. 

" A weary interlude 
Which doth short joys, long woes include, 
The world the stage — the prologue tears, 
The act Tain hopes and varied fears. 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no epilogue but death." 

King. 

T IGHT and obscurity meet together and 
-" half veil the world in shadowy power. 
Gloom gathers on the hill- tops, while cluster- 
ing stars glimmer into radiance* It is an 
hour soft, sweet, full of romance, the hour 
that poets love and sing of, but which, in 
unpoetical common parlance, we call " twi- 
light." 
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Vanity Fair is all astir. 

The band in the gilt and gingerbread 
kiosk plays some sparkling strains from 
Offenbach and Lecocq. The Place Royale 
is a human moving mass. Caleches and 

equestrians sweep past up the long Avenue 
de Marteau, and there is an air about all 
around significant of a spot where, as a 
rule, those only are to be found to whom 
life is a comfortable and pleasant thing. 
Mrs. Lyster and a small group of acquaint- 
ances have taken up a position in front of 
Baas Cogez. DSbris of light confections, in 
the way of chocolat, iced meringues, and 
other exquisite airy trifles, in which Baas 
Cogez owns no superior, lie on a table hard 
by. Renovated by her repast, Mrs. Lyster's 
conversational powers wax stronger. She 
has indulged in a long siesta during the 
sultry afternoon, from which she feels re- 
freshed, and her tongue, though it wags 
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nimbly, wags less bitterly than usual. She 
declares her intention of looking in at the 
ball to-night, since it is to be a "dress 
night." 

" Though an undress night would be far 
more appropriate to characterise the gene- 
ral order of costumes on such occasions," 
she cannot resist remarking with cynicism. 

For this dress (or undress) occasion, 
Maude Meredith is already making her 
toilette in her chamber at the ch&let, 
assisted by Mrs. Lyster's French, maid, the 
pertest of soubrettes, but an invaluable crea- 
ture, to whom even her contumacious mis- 
tress endeavours to be civil. 

The evening wears on, and at length, 
with a final clash and flourish, the musicians 
pack up their instruments and depart. Then 
Val rouses to a recollection of her unmade 
toilette for this important occasion. It is 
her debut to-night into " society," or, as Mr. 
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Egerton gloomily expresses it, her first 
plunge into the pitfall of Tophet. She 
has forgotten this depressing reflection, how- 
ever, as she rises suddenly, like Cinderella, 
exclaiming, 

"Oh! Mr. Fairfax, isn't it all charming? 
But I must really go in, or I shall never be 
dressed ; and your aunt, who is to be my 
chaperon, dislikes waiting." 

" Don't let her wait, then," Keith answers 
eagerly. "Tell her that I will come and 
fetch you when you are ready. I am 
sorry I cannot ask you for the first 
dance to-night, especially as it will be your 
dibut ; but I suppose I am in duty bound to 
Maude for that. But you will give me the 
second waltz, won't you ?" 

In the deepening gloom, the crimson that 
flushes VaVs cheek escapes unnoticed, as 
also a little toss of the well-shaped head, 
that is surmounted by a Tyrolean hat with 
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a pheasant's wing. She experiences a de- 
cided sense of gratification at being able to 
say quietly to this man, whose cousinly 
duties are so onerous, 

"I regret, but I am promised to Mr. 
Harcourt for the two first waltzes." 

It is Keith's turn to grow red now, and 
he does so, feeling an irritable sensation 
within his ordinarily well-disciplined mind. 

" I regret, too," he murmurs very sin- 
cerely. " Well, the third waltz, then ?" 

" The third !" and Val appears to reflect 
a moment, with the air and grace of an 
acknowledged belle of half a dozen seasons 
in London. Of course the airs and graces 
are assumed — in reality she would prefer 
dancing with Keith, but her self-love is 
wounded. She does not aspire to the 
crumbs that fall from Miss Meredith's table, 
no matter how nice they may be. 

" The third," she repeats doubtfully. " I 
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will try to remember to keep it for you — 
if I am not already engaged — so many 
people, when we met them this morning on 
the promenade, asked for dances, and I 
said ' yes ' to everybody, without taking the 
trouble to understand clearly what they 
really wanted." 

"I see that I have indeed grossly neg- 
lected my own interests," Keith Fairfax 
says, in a tone of annoyance and intense 
mortification. "I had no idea that you 
were already such an established queen of 
society that it was necessary to bespeak a 
place on your programme days in advance." 

She flashes an exultant glance at him, 
which, however, is lost in the surrounding 
darkness; her heart gives a triumphant 
throb. This man who dared to — to — she 
flings back the memory, at this moment it 
makes her so hot, angry, indignant — this 
man shall see other men flock round her, 
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and plead for a word and a smile ; he shall 
know that the woman of whom he strove 
to make a plaything, a trumpery toy, is the 
coveted treasure of many a heart. 

She is recalled to the present by a hum- 
ble voice. 

" You will understand, will you not ? 
that I shall take gladly any dance you can 
give. But let me follow Harcourt's ex- 
ample, and engage you for the first two 
waltzes next ball night." 

To this Val yields a nonchalant consent, 
and by the time the matter is settled, they 
reach the caf6 where Mrs. Lyster is still a 
fixture. She beckons Val to her. 

" Eh bien F she says, " did I not predict 
truly ? Have you not already had as much 
attention and admiration as one small head 
can stand? I don't wonder!" and she 
looks at the sparkling face on which the 
gaslight falls. "You are quite pretty 
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enough to turn other heads besides your 
own. What a thing it is to be young! 
Dear, dear, what a thing ! You must look 
your very best to-night. I want you to be 
what these foreigners call ' belle a /aire 
peur. J I am going to chaperon you; that 
poor, sickly man, your father (he has not 
even the stamina of a fly) is not up to balls, 
he tells me ; what is he up to, I wonder ? 
a perambulating chest of quack medicines, 
with a brain full of musty pamphlets. 
Would you believe it, my dear, but the last 
thing he was trying to prove to me to-day 
was that he was not a man, but a monkey, 
and that 1 was of the species ' Troglodytes 
gorilla P bah ! Lisette must coiffer you to- 
night; flatter her a little, and she'll give 
your costume quite a Parisian touch in a 
minute or two — the creature has magic in 
her fingers/' 

" Thank you !" cries Val effusively. She 
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is elated at the novelty of having her russet 
tresses twisted and plaited and bound up 
by real French fingers. "Dear Mrs. Lyster," 
she adds softly, "you are very kind to 
take so much interest in me." 

" Pouf ! it's only because you are pretty. 
I can't abide ugly people, they ought to be 
smothered in their birth. I was very 
pretty myself when I was young, little as 
you may believe it now ; and then, you see, 
you are bright ; it is a great thing not to be 
dull and stupid. But be off and dress, or 
you will miss half your dances to-night." 

Val does not require a second bidding to 
retire at once to as pleasant a duty as can 
be laid on a woman — the duty of making 
herself pleasant to men's eyes. In her toliette 
she has the invaluable assistance of Lisette, 
who, like all her countrywomen, possesses 
in matters of adornment the soul of a true 
artiste, and who is charmed with the subject 
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that the caprice of her mistress has placed 
in her hands. Yal's face and figure are 
worth adorning, and she takes in her style 
with one sweeping glance, and then pro- 
ceeds to attire her as if she were a 
mere " duminv." 

A few touches of her skilful fingers meta- 
morphose the simple white ball-dress into 
a costume full of elegance and chic, and 
when the last sprig of palest pink azalea 
has been put coquettishly into coiffure and 
corsage, Val looks into the little dim mirror, 
and is filled with an honest amazement at 
her own exceeding fairness. 

" Lisette, what have you done to me !" 
she cries enthusiastically, clapping her hands 
in childish pleasure, while her eyes are loth 
to quit her own bewitching reflection. " I 
never was half — not a quarter so pretty be- 
fore in my life ; I had no idea I could be so 
pretty, not the least !" 
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And she means what she says. Of course 
she has always been vain — a little too vain 
perhaps — but now she knows that she far 
surpasses anything she has believed herself 
to be. 

" As soon as I set eyes on Mademoiselle, 
I knew quite well that she had enormous 
capabilities," answers well-pleased Lisette. 
" There will be no one more admired to- 
night, no one better mise. Mademoiselle's 
costume suits her extreme vouth. Mon Dim. 
what a ridiculous sight it is to see the 
Demoiselles Anglaises wearing silks, and 
satins, and jewels that are only fit for their 
grandmothers !" 

Scarcely has this consoling assurance been 
given when a tap at the door is followed by 
the announcement that "Mr. Fairfax is 
without." 

So Mademoiselle gathers up the shining 
folds of her long train, flings a fleecy man- 
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tie of pink and white over her snowy 
shoulders, thanks Lisette voluminously once 
more for her good offices, and goes out. 

Diana is tardy in rising to-night, and there 
are only a few " pale holy stars " hanging in 
the vault of blue ether, to light them on 
their way across the Place Royale. Keith 
Fairfax would fain have the way trebly 
long with Val's face beside him, and her gay 
young voice ringing in his eyes, but the walk 

■ 

is very short. When they reach the Kursaal 
and enter the lighted vestibule, she says 
confidentially, 

" I want you to tell me, if you will be so 
good, how I am looking to-night? You 
know, Mrs. Lyster desired me to look my 
best, and I should like her to be satisfied/' 

They enter the caf6 as she speaks, and 
the full blaze of gaslight falls on the beauty 
of her face and the freshness of her dress. 

As Keith looks at her, she reads all that 
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he thinks on his features. It would be 
difficult not to read the dumb but eloquent 
admiration that shines out of his dark grey 
eyes. 

The people scattered about the caf<£ stare 
at her at she passes them, and when they 
sit down at their own little table, Keith 
speaks, but with truly commendable moder- 
ation, considering how fast his pulses are 
beating. 

" I think my aunt will certainly he satis- 
fied. You are looking as well as a woman 
could ask to look !" 

" Oh, thanks !" she cries flushing, and 
feeling piqued, " you are very indefinite, I 
confess. When one fishes for compliments, 
I suppose one is properly rewarded by not 
getting thein." 

He sees she is vexed. In that very vexa- 
tion — peurile and contemptible as it is per- 
haps — she grows more attractive. An 

n 2 
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additional spice of devilry, as Mrs. Lyster 
calls it, sparkles up in her glance, a wilful, 
irresistible, provoquant pout bestrides the 
ripe red lips. 

"You know that you are lovely," he ex- 
claims fervently. " Why should you wish 
me to tell you so ?" 

" Because it is so pleasant to hear," she 
answers frankly, facing him with eyes as 
full of merry candour as a child's. 

When Yal finishes her ice and cake — she 
is very partial to ices and cakes (and it is a 
fact that pretty people are generally fond 
of sweets and confections) — she and her 
companion go up the grand staircase, which 
on especial gala nights glows with flowers 
and foliage, and, passing through a long 
corridor, enter the ball-room. 

The ball is well worth seeing — seldom 
within four walls is more beauty gathered. 
Most of all Val admires her own fair country- 
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women. But of feminine loveliness there 
is every possible variety, to suit every pos- 
sible taste. There is also a great deal of 
the feminine element which is not lovely, 
but, as if to atone for Dame Nature's short- 
comings, it is generally expensively dressed. 

Val soon has cause to forget or despise 
Lisette's soothing doctrine of the fitness 
of things, and to feel that her toilette is 
chiefly remarkable for its extreme simplic- 
ity, as she watches the superb silks and laces 
sweeping past her. But, in spite of this, 
she feels very happy, for, notwithstanding 
Mr. Fairfax's bounden duty to his cousin, 
he is grossly negligent about seeking her, 
and amuses himself in criticising the circling 
throng. 

He is quite as good a cicerone in a ball- 
room as in the Brussels streets, and points 
out the well-known belles to Val, who re- 
gards them with admiring interest. 
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" There, " he says, " is an American girl, 
called the Destroying Angel, about whom 
duels have been fought; there is a Man- 
chester cotton-spinner's daughter, an heiress, 
as may be guessed by the glittering parure 
of brilliants round her neck, and the yards 
of point d'Alen<jon that trail about her; 
there is another, a society Messalina, who 
drives four-in-hand, smokes, and warbles 
like Trebelli; and here is another who, 
without any especial claims to attraction, 
or any fortune, is a known Circe, with 
a subtle magic in her sweet violet eyes 

and low voice that the fairest of modern 

* 

Helens might envy. All the celebrities are 
social ones — professionals in any line are 
not permitted to partake of Saturday night's 
festivities. " 

Among the bevy of beauties Miss Mere- 
dith appears, attired as only a woman can 
be attired who purchases all her gear at 
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Worth's or Pingat's. Green silk, of the 
faintest, most delicate shade, that suggests 
water shimmering beneath moonbeams, 
clouds upon clouds of filmy, snowy tulle, 
caught up by trailing sprays of wild, dew- 
laden roses — fancy the costume that a French 
modiste could fashion out of such materials ! 
In her pale blonde hair, wreathing in and 
out of the lustrous plaits that form a coro- 
net, pearls are glistening. On her fair 
cheeks two pink spots burn. In her pale 
blue eyes there is an unwonted light. As 
she sweeps by she has that supreme uncon- 
sciousness of manner which is never seen save 
in a woman who knows that she is unex- 
ceptionally mise> and able to defy the criti- 
cism of her own sex. Maude Meredith does 
not see the delinquents who are regarding 
her, for her eyes are mostly cast down on 
the magnificent Trianon fan that she carries 
in her hand. Neither does Ainsworth Har- 
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court, ou whose arm she leans, observe 
them, for he is bending and speaking very 
low, under the sweep of his golden mous- 
tache, while his glance rests immovably on 
the fair face near his shoulder. 

To men, who are inclined to pose for the 
part of "male flirt" — a part than which 
there is nothing more despicable — be he 
young or old, married or single, there is 
one quality absolutely essential. It is the 
quality of appearing completely absorbed in 
the object of attention, of being drawn out 
as it were by her presence from all recol- 
lection of self or surroundings. The great 
secret of Ainsworth Harcourt's success is 
that he always attends thoroughly to the 
flirtation he has on hand, and never allows 
his attention to become distracted for one 
moment from the queen of the hour. 

"Do they not make a wonderfully hand- 
some couple ?" asks Keith Fairfax. " Is it 
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not a thousand pities that they have not 
even a moderate fortune between them ?" 

Val looks up quickly at him as he says 
this. Is he jealous ? The suspicion strikes 
her, and even vexes her ; but she is dis- 
armed. The eyes that meet her own are 
fullof honest amusement, tinged, perhaps, 
with "just a slight dash of contempt. 

" They are very handsome," she asserts, 
" only they are both very blond. Now, I 
confess that to me contrast is everything." 

" Is it? a contrast such as exists between 
Maucje and myself, for instance. Now, no- 
body would ever say of us, ' What a hand- 
some couple f " 

" You are fishing for compliments now, 
and I do not intend to pay you one. See, 
here comes a superb toilette, one of the 
loveliest in the room that I have noticed. 
And what a charming face ! Why, it is the 
very same lady who spoke to you at the 
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Hotel de Flandre the other evening!" 
Keith Fairfax is looking at tier, and not 
at the toilette. So he starts, and the colour 
of "his face turns to a vivid paleness, if it be 
possible to describe thus the change. The 
"Gertrude" of his love, dressed in rose- 
colour and black, dicolletSe with a pair of 
lovely shoulders gleaming like ivory under 
the lamplight, and with a deep-hued flower 
in her hair, is passing, and her dark, lustrous 
eyes are bent full upon him. As Keith 
meets them, he bows. She inclines her 
head slightly, and then her glance rests for 
a minute on Val. 

It seems to the girl as though that glance 
was full of an expression — strange, earnest, 
wistful. Of course, it lasts only a minute ; a 
vivacious young lady, with fluttering blue 
ribbons, intervenes, and Val turns to her 
companion. 

"I do not think," she says, "that that 
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Mrs. Middleton — did you not say Middleton 
was her name ? — can be a very happy or 
contented woman. There is something on 
her face — a shadow — an expression — I 
scarcely know what, that is suggestive of 
sorrow." To all of which Keith listens, with 
his dark brows knitted, and a peculiar line 
drawn round the lips that the brown mous- 
tache does not entirely conceal. 

"There is no reason, as far as I can 
judge, why Mrs. Middleton should be un- 
happy," he answers, in rather a chilly voice. 
"She married excellently the man, or, 
rather the fortune of her choice," and for 
the life of him he cannot quite control a 
ring of bitterness in his tone. Human 
nature is remarkably strong, and will out 
sometimes in spite of all the efforts in the 
world. 

" Was hers what they call a manage de 
convenance," questions Val, opening her eyes. 
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"Dear me! what a multitude of these 
arrangements I have heard of since I start- 
ed from home !" 

" And do you mean to tell me that you 
never heard of such things until you set 
out on your travels ? Do you live in Arca- 
dia, where Chloe and Strephon marry for 
love, and love only?" • 

Again Val blushes as again she thinks of 
Jack. He has certainly no grand worldly 
advantages to offer, poor old true-hearted 
Jack ! But if ever she marries him at the 
end of the chapter, will it be for love, and 
love only ? 

These reflections are uncomfortable, and 
Val is quite an epicurean in her liking for 
pleasant thoughts and pleasant things. 
Moreover, such reflections scarcely befit her 
debut into the world which * at present she 
considers delightful. Tophet isn't half a 
bad place, she thinks to herself, and the 
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Philistines that her father talks about are 
far from disagreeable to the eye ; but then 
she remembers that he likens them to whited 
sepulchres as well, and she grows dubious 
on the subject. 

" I don't know that where I live is very 
different from this," she says, after a moment. 
" I fancy human nature is pretty nearly the 
same there as at Spa. Only, you see, that 
in Devonshire we are all so much on the 
same level of poverty that, if Chloe and 
Strephon marry at all, it must needs be for 
love." 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Lyster, on the other side 
of the room, neglected by her own party, is 
suddenly moved to excitement by the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Middleton, who bows to 
her graciously as she passes. 

" Is it possible that that is Gertrude Hene- 
age ?" she cries, clutching hold of her crutch, 
and raising herself up off her seat in her 
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energy. " Good heavens ! is she here ? 
What horrible luck !" 

A Mr. Norton, with a calm, impassive 
face, whose absolute indifference to exter- 
nals has gained for him the sobriquet of the 
u Dead Heart," and who is supposed to be 
a "man with a history," sits by her side. 
He had known her years ago, and by way 
of courtesy is exchanging a few sentences 
with her, when she breaks out violently, 
and surprises him. As a rule, few things 
surprise him, for he has a philosophical 
mind (philosophical in a different way from 
Mr. Egerton's) ; but Mrs. Lyster's emphasis 
is even more significant than her words, and 
it passes his understanding altogether what 
there can be "horrible" in the luck that 
brings an undeniably handsome woman to 
Spa. He is very soon enlightened, how- 
ever. Reticence is far from being a pro- 
minent virtue of his neighbour's, and when 
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malice, or, even worse, rancour, inhabits her 
ample breast, her unruly member wags thir- 
teen to the dozen. She tears reputation 
into shreds, mercilessly, ruthlessly, and, it 
may be said, without a single throb of com- 
punction. 

"Don't you remember Gertrude Heneage?" 
she asks sharply. " But I forgot — she was 
about at all these places just at the time 
your wife died so strangely, or something, 
and you shut yourself up." 

George Norton flinches at the cruel probe, 
given with no gentle hand, but he says no- 
thing. Not to such a woman as this could 
he allude to an event that had crowned his 
life with one long unavailing remorse and 
grief ; his wife had died strangely — she had 
gone mad — mad from a jealousy that had 
been but too well founded, and in her mad- 
ness had put an end to her child's life and 
her own. But Mrs. Lyster is too much en- 
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grossed in her subject to notice his silence. 

"Gertrude Heneage has gone off now. 
You will perhaps laugh at the idea of her 
having been a l beauty ' once, and a woman, 
too, who contrived to turn a good many 
men's heads; but men are such fools, you 
know !" 

Unconsciously she apostrophises mankind 
thus, forgetful that she is addressing herself 
to one of the maligned species. But now 
George Norton's philosophy stands him in 
excellent stead, and he bears the stigma on 
manhood calmly enough, taking it from 
whence it comes. 

Mrs. Lyster's energetic, or, it may be said, 
extremely forcible remarks, are so well 
known by her associates that, if they listen 
and inwardly condemn, they have at least 
the discretion to keep the condemnation 
quiet, fearing that a war of words with her 
would be an unequal combat. 
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So Mr. Norton, in reply to her assertion, 
simply bows. Like a wise man, he avoids 
committing himself in speech. No doubt 
he has his own ideas on the subject of 
" Gertrude HeneageV good looks, but he 
prefers retaining them to imparting them. 
Moreover, who knows but that several ears 
are listening ? 

With a supreme disregard to this con- 
sideration, however, Mrs. Lyster goes on — 

"There was a love affair of very long 
standing between her and my nephew, Keith 
Fairfax. He was a fool about her for years, 
and she encouraged him, and engaged her- 
self to him, only to treat him in a most 
abominable manner. And she jilted him in 
the end, to marry a rich brewer's son, or 
something of that kind !" 

Unaware of the injustice done to the 
Middletons, who. are first-rate Berkshire 
people, with a pedigree as long as his arm, 
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and whose sole connection with the brewery 
is the amount of ale consumed in the house- 
hold, Mr. Norton contents himself by mur- 
muring a faint expression of sympathy for 
the cruellv used Keith. But as he does so. 
he wonders what there is in this very com- 
mon story to excite so much feeling. 

Again Mrs. Lyster lightens his darkness. 

" And now I hear she is as much in love 
with Keith as ever, and leads her husband 
— or he leads her, it all comes to the same 
thing in the end — a wretched existence in 
consequence." 

" Indeed !" says Mr. Norton. Well as he 
knows his companion, he is astonished by 
the hardy openness of this speech, and in- 
voluntarily glances around to mark if any- 
one is within earshot. Mrs. Lyster's small 
but wonderfully sharp eyes detect the action 
at once, and she gives a short satirical laugh. 
What an unloving and unloveable nature 
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she has ! And more's the pity that she is far 
from being a solitary specimen of her kind. 
u Nobody is thinking of paying the slight- 
est attention to us," she remarks, in a caus- 
tic tone, " but it would not much signify if 
they were. Mr. Middleton (that's the hus- 
band's name) is a second Othello, I have 
heard. It would take much less than a 
pocket-handkerchief to incite him to jealousy. 
His wife's unhappiness is the talk of every 
place they visit. The absurd feature of the 
case, however, is this, that her people will 
tell you / am the cause of the whole busi- 
ness, that I ought to have settled all my 
fortune on Keith, to enable him to marry a 
woman I hated, and have wound up my 
generosity by saying, 'Bless you, my chil- 
dren/ like an old fool in a play ! But so 
far from this, when Mr. Heneage, the father, 
came to me, professing to consult me about 
the engagement, with any amount of palaver, 

s2 
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which I understood at once, I spoke to him 
openly enough. 

"Understand me," I said, "there need 
be no counting on my intentions with regard 
to Keith Fairfax. I like him very well, 
and if he marries to please me, I shall pro- 
bably make him my heir. If he marries 
your daughter, I shall cut him off with a 
shilling ! This is final." 

" I disliked the father as much as the girl, 

* 

with his shining bald head and two rows of 
glittering false teeth. I can't abide ugly 
people ! 

" The next thing I heard was that Gertrude 
Heneage had shamelessly jilted Keith to 
marry young Middleton ; and now that she 
chooses to consider herself an injured angel, 
and fancies herself miserable for want of 
something better to do, I suppose! they 
blame me. It is really the most infamous 
piece of injustice I ever heard of!" 
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" It certainly does seem a little unreason- 
able," Mr. Norton remarks mildly. 

"And for her to come here just when 
I want matters between Keith and my 
niece, Maude Meredith, properly arranged. 
It is intolerable !" Mrs. Lyster proceeds 
piteously, her hard, loud voice ascending 
into a thin, shrill soprano, that is even 
more grating than her natural tones. "I 
can see that Keith has not forgotten her. I 
fear he never will. Men are more absurdly 
sentimental than women sometimes — you 
must know that." 

Whereupon Mr. Norton winces again, 
and his face falls a shade, but she is per- 
fectly impervious, full of her own worries. 
She has no idea of troubling herself about 
other folk's "morbid feelings," as she 
styles them. 

" And then there is the jealous husband. 
Who knows what is in prospect — mischief — 
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murder, perhaps!" she whispers, in a low, 
sepulchral voice. 

Mr. Norton says something that is meant 
to be of a reassuring and consolatory nature, 
and is not sorry perhaps that at this moment 
Maude and Ainsworth Harcourt come up r 
and a moment later Val and Keith Fairfax 
make their appearance. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE LOVE OF OTHER DAYS. 

" I waive the quantum of the sin 
The hazard of concealing ; 
But oh ! it hardens a' within, 
And petrifies the feeling. 



Burns. 



A S soon as Val appears, Mrs. Lyster 
-*--*- launches into an emphatic commenda- 
tion of her dress and looks — a commendation 
which seems strangely tame in comparison 
with the admiration which Ainsworth Har- 
court's eyes unreservedly express as he 
fixes them on her, but with a softness that 
entirely does away with any impertinence in 
the regard. 
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" Where have you been hiding yourself?" 
he asks, in a low voice — a voice that he has 
grown so accustomed to modulating, when- 
ever he addresses a woman, that it sounds 
tender if he even says "good day." "I 
have been looking for you all the evening. 
Surely you have only just come in ?" 

"No," Val answers with a careless laugh, 
though at heart she feels a little piqued ; " I 
have been here some time — since the begin- 
ning of the two first dances, in fact, which I 
think you were to have had — were you 

not r 

She says it so indifferently that she piques 
him en revanche. Adonis experiences a 
twinge of mortification, and it evinces itself 
by a slight accession of colour on his hand- 
some face. 

"I am sorry the dances were so uninter- 
esting that you only thought you had pro- 
mised them to me," he remarks in a low, 
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reproachful tone, to which she feigns a deaf 
ear. 

" Did you say you had been looking for 
me ?" she asks. 

" Of course I have 1" 

"Strange, is it not, how one misses 
people when one is looking for them, and 
discovers them when one is not ? I was not 
searching for you, and yet I saw you long 
ago," she goes on innocently. 

"And did not even speak to me — how 
unkind !" 

The words are common-place, but the tone 
is eloquent, yet it does not deceive the 
listener. With all her vanity she is not at 
all wanting in natural intelligence, and is 
more than a match for him, in spite of the 
fascination of his perfumed golden curls, his 
exquisite features, and his ingratiating ways. 

" It would rather have been unkind if I 
had spoken," she replies; "you were re- 
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markably well entertained — or entertain- 

ing." 

He looks down at her with a question in 

his eyes, and she nods slightly towards Miss 

Meredith's green silk train and sprays of 

roses that are in close proximity. 

"Mr. Fairfax remarked that you made 
an extremely handsome pair," she whispers. 

" How very good of him 1" Ainsworth 
Harcourt observes, flushing again, and plain- 
ly from some secret feeling of irritation. 
" So you and he were in an out-of-the-way 
corner criticising your friends P" 

"As far from an out-of-the-way corner 
as possible ; in fact, quite conspicuously in 
the middle of the room. I was anxious, of 
course, to see everybody, and to learn who 
everybody was." 

" A remarkably edifying degree of 
knowledge," he replies with nonchalance, 
and with an affected lisp. Then in a 
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high key — " Fairfax, be . our vis-a-vis?" 
The quadrille which follows, and which 
they dance on a space not more than large 
enough for a quiet game of whist, is 
enjoyed only by Val, who has not yet learnt 
to make a penance of that which was 
originally devised as a pleasure. Besides, 
it is her very first dance in a real ball-room, 
and she treads the shining boards with 
supreme exaltation, and is sorry when the 
performance is over — not so her partner. 
Ainsworth Harcourt heaves a sigh of 
relief when the last bows and courtesies are 
over. 

A "societv" man must dance, but it is 
very heavy work as a general thing to get 
through the programme of waltzes, quadrilles, 
lancers, and so on with the people he must 
dance with, and the people he wishes to 
dance with. So Mr. Harcourt is glad when 
he takes Val out of the heat and crowd into 
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the coolness and comparative quiet of the 
long and dimly-lighted corridor that is furn- 
ished with velvet settees on which a few 
couples are already engaged in that pastime 
known as " flirtation." 

44 What has become of the little Egerton 
girl ?" asks Mrs. Lyster of her nephew, who, 
having relinquished Maude Meredith to 
some other man, sits down by his aunt half 
an hour later. "Really it is very much of 
a sinecure to be a chaperon. I see Maude 
yonder with young Vivyan; but where is 
the little beauty ?" 

"Improving her knowledge of human 
nature, the flirty side of it, under Harcourt's 
able tuition, I presume," Keith answers 
drily, and even a little grimly. " I saw 
them go out of the ball-room some time 
ago. 

" Ah 1" says Mrs. Lyster meaningly, with 
a smile on her thin lips; then the smile 
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changes suddenly into a frown, and she 
bends forward and whispers earnestly, 

a Keith, have you seen Gertrude Heneage?" 

" I have seen Mrs. Middleton" he replies. 

" Have you spoken to her?" 

"Not more than a formal good evening." 

" Shall you speak to her?" and, in spite 
of herself, Mrs. Lyster's voice is very anxious. 

" Of course, if it comes in the way — why 
not?" he asks, rather haughtily. He has 
not sold himself yet for that miserable mess 
of pottage which just now looks most un- 
attractive to him, and he has no idea of 
surrendering his neck meekly to the halter 
of obedience. 

" I think it might be as well to have as 
little to do with her as possible," remarks 
his aunt gravely. She is very wise in her 
generation, the shrewd worldly old woman, 
and she knows that it is discreet to say no 
more than this. But she is inwardly restless 
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and uneasy, and when the black and rose- 
coloured dress sweeps by, she looks at it 
with anything but the charity that "is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity." It does not stay in the 
ball-room long to irritate her — this black 
and rose-coloured dress — but goes into the 
long quiet corridor, and trails over a velvet 
settee with an evangelical-looking young 
man sitting by it, when Keith Fairfax, 
who is like a disturbed spirit to-night, seek- 
ing rest and finding none, lounges by. 

He had not meant to speak to his old 
love, the woman who had treated him 
cruelly, bowled him over shamefully, and 
spoilt his life for more days and nights — 
nay, weeks and months than he cared to 
think of; but Mrs. Lyster's ill-judged hint 
rankles in his breast, and he saunters for- 
ward and quietly drops into a vacant seat 
on Mrs. Middleton's other side. 
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"I did not think that we should meet 
again so soon, when I saw you at Brussels 
the other night. Is your husband with 
you ?" he says, and unconsciously his voice 
falters a little. 

It seems so like those other times to be 
sitting beside her, with the ivory of her 
magnificent shoulders gleaming under his 
eyes, and the scent of her lovely black hair 
going out to him. 

" No," she answers with a vivid flush, 
and a decided falter in her voice, " I came 
with some relations of mine, General and 
Mrs. Trevor. Philip was obliged to go to 
London for a while on business." 

" I trust you are well. Do you know 
that it struck me to-night, when I first saw 
you, that you were not looking so strong 
and well as I thought in Brussels." 

She glances at him quickly, wistfully. It 
is the old, old look of by-gone days, and 
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makes his heart beat a little faster, and the 
vivid flush on her cheek deepens still more. 

" Oh, I am very well — well enough," she 
replies, with a faint, forced, bitter little 
laugh. " One's looks must go off after a 
time, you know ; and — and sometimes one 
grows not to care how one looks. You are 
not changed — not at all/' she adds, hastily ; 
u and neither is Mrs. Lyster." 

" She is in tolerable health — for her," he 
says. 

" And your cousin — or, rather, the lady 
you call your cousin, of whom I have 
heard so much, the beautiful Miss Mere- 
dith — you cannot think how much I admire 
her P 

41 Really ? Maude is certainly good- 
looking," he answers, indifferently. 

"But the other," she goes on, turning her 
back unceremoniously on the evangelical 
gentleman in her eagerness, u the girl who 
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was with you in Brussels, and again to-night 
— the one with the white skin and Oriental 
eyes — who is she ?" 

" A Miss Egerton, the daughter of an old 
friend of my father's. Do you admire her ? 
I think she is beautiful, and very attractive. 
Her style is so unusual;" and a sudden 
glow comes into his face as he speaks. 

Looking at him keenly for a moment, she 
makes no answer. Such duels as these are 
common enough in life, and that man or 
woman has the best of it who is the least 
" readable" to his or her companion. Just 
now this woman has unquestionably the 
worst of it. Keith Fairfax reads her 
through and through, and feels a certain 
pitiless scorn and triumph. She trampled 
his heart in the dust for her pleasure and 
convenience once. He will show her now 
how lightly he holds the memory even of 
that pain. 

VOL. I. T 
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" With your permission, I shall be glad 
to make you acquainted with Miss Egerton. 
I think you may like her. She is so frank, 
so bright, so thoroughly natural. Altoge- 
ther, she is a sunbeam, and enough to make 
4 . an old man grow young.' " 

" But how about an old woman, or one 
who feels old ? We are not usually greatly 
pleased by a sight of the freshness and youth 
we have lost," she says, with a pleading 
look, longing in her foolish heart for one 
little word from his lips that will be incense 
to the vanity she apparently repudiates. 

" Why imagine that you have lost them P" 
asks Keith coldly — asks as Ainsworth Har- 
court, or any other man might ask. " Re- 
member that I have known you for a long 
time, and my testimony is therefore un- 
impeachable when I declare that you have 
lost nothing which you need regret." 
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"Nothing!" she repeats significantly, 
turning and facing him, and for one 
instant their eyes meet; then Keith 
quietly looks away. He has given her 
civil words, complimentary even, but it is 
the manner and the tone that lack, that 
in their complete indifference harrow Mrs. 
Middleton's heart, and make her clench her 
hands helplessly, hopelessly, under the 
shelter of her fan. She presses down her 
white teeth on her nether lip an instant, and 
lowers heif lids, to hide the deep mortifica- 
tion in her dusky orbs. 

" You are very kind," she says ; " but the 
testimony of my mirror is more unimpeach- 
able still. Shall you be long in Spa ?" 
she goes on hastily, to hide her nervous- 
ness. 

She feels unsatisfied, restless. He resolves 
to keep aloof from " remembrances," and 

t2 
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other tender points. Much as he loved this 
woman once, a love which even now is not 
reduced to ashes, but which opportunity and 
proximity would ignite once more into a fire 
as fierce, if not fiercer, than of yore, he has 
no fancy to play Iago to Mr. Middleton's 
Othello. 

"She has made her choice. By the 
Heaven above I'll not be the man to pre- 
vent her from holding to it," he thinks, 
while he watches her fluttering breath, her 
lagging words, the flicker of the long lashes 
that kiss the crimson cheeks, the white 
gleaming shoulders, the soft warm depths 
of the black velvety eyes. Some one comes 
up, and he rises. As he does so, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton speaks quickly — 

" I believe I did not answer your question 
about Miss Egerton. I shall be very glad 
to make her acquaintance." 

" I will see you to-morrow, then/' he an- 
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swers, and without a proffered handclasp, or 
a glance, he bows and walks away. 

The dark eyes follow his figure until it 
is out of sight, then under the light, dim as 
it is, tears glitter in the dusky depths. 

Meanwhile Keith Fairfax returns to the 
ball-room, with its gay music and its throng 
of young beauties, just in time to find the 
band playing the third waltz of the even- 
ing. Val (she has contrived to free herself 
from her numerous admirers) sits beside 
her chaperon, Mrs. Lyster, and discontent 
is very legibly written on her brow. At 
sight of Keith, however, her face clears up 
like sunshine, and she cries, 

11 1 thought you were never coming ; and 
I was afraid I should lose the waltz alto- 
gether." 

After all it is the dance itself that she 
cares for most; but he does not guess 
this. 
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" Don't let us waste another minute, 
then," he says, with a pleased smile, and a 
thrill as his arm goes round her waist. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CROSS QUESTIONS. 

" In many ways does the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal.'' 

Coleridge. 

LIFE is full of pros and cons. The most 
trivial matter in this sublunary sphere 
is a mixture of gall and sweet, so that Val 
only shares the common ill of the human 
race when she discovers that with all the 
advantages offered by a residence in Mrs. 
Lyster's ch&let, there are the hand-in-hand 
disadvantages. One pro of the arrange- 
ment, and a mighty pro, too, is Lisette, the 
French maid, whose skilful and artistic touch 
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is continually called into play to give a 
coquettish air here and there to garbs of 
simple make and homely fashion. Pro 
number two, is Keith Fairfax, who, it must 
be confessed, makes himself very serviceable 
as an escort — a sort of poodle dog, to fetch 
and carry, and who is the greatest boon 
Providence can bestow on VaTs legitimate 
protector, the philosopher. 

Still, before many days of her sojourn at 
Spa have passed over, Val inclines to the 
thought that both the above advantages are, 
in a measure, counterbalanced by the very 
obnoxious propinquity of Miss Maude Mere- 
dith ; fair to excessive fairness, lady-like, 
low-voiced, and distingude, it is scarcely 
possible to express the dislike that this 
estimable young person has awakened in 
Val's breast, and it is still more impossible 
to set down in black and white the subtile 
cause of the aversion. 
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But it must be remembered by those who 
may blame her for caprice or ill-nature, that 
never before in her life has she come in 
contact with a specimen of that insolent fine- 
ladyism which is, perhaps, the most 
thoroughly aggravating thing to approach 
and wrestle with. Val does not in the 
least understand how to bear philosophically 
an unseeing gaze that studiously ignores her, 
or a supercilious stare that is evidently 
meant to annihilate her; neither can she 
tamely submit to being snubbed and patron- 
ised when it pleases Miss Meredith to notice 
her existence at all. 

Everyone knows the tradition about the 
meek worm that turns at last when trod 
upon. Now Val is as far from being a 
crushed worm in disposition as in fact, and 
she sets Miss Meredith and her patronage 
and snubbing at defiance with a gay auda- 
city ; but, nevertheless, the bearing of her 
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adversary is a source of chronic annoyance, 
and her historian begs to apologise for the 
malice with which she says to herself, with 
flushing cheeks and little clenched teeth, 

" I shall be quits with you yet, my Lady 
Clara !" 

Lady Clara, on her side, has conceived 
quite as great an aversion to this piquant 
little creature with big tawny eyes that have 
set men's hearts aflame, and with a freshness 
of bloom that she envies, and whom she 
can by no effort succeed in subduing or 
overawing. Save to a very few intimates 
of her own clique, as she calls it, her 
manner is, as has already been stated, re- 
markaby offensive; especially is it so to Val, 
and for powerful reasons. At their very 
first meeting she was irritated by the visible 
admiration in Keith's eyes when he regard- 
ed the girl, and since that period she has 
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been vexed ten times more by the apparent 
defection of Ainsworth Harcourt. 

Miss Meredith, however, has a good deal 
of womanly vanity. She believes that that 
defection is only on the surface, yet it stirs 
her to wrath that he should even seem to 
attach himself to the train (and an absurdly 
long train it is) of one so utterly insignificant 
as this Devonshire lass — this bit of rustic 
waxwork. It angers her that Ainsworth 
Harcourt, "the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form," should think Val even 
worth the distinction of " being made a fool 
of," by him. And with the ordinary, but 
singular consistency that characterises the 
feminine mind, she pours out the vials of 
her indignation on the woman who is 
passive, instead of visiting them on the man 
who is active. 

But such is life. Women, as a rule, are 
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strange, unreasonable beings, and the leaven 
of spite towards one another is as indigenous 
to their breasts as loyalty is to the English 
nation. What Miss Meredith would do or 
say, if she was aware that Mrs. Lyster smiles 
with sardonic satisfaction on this turn of the 
tide, it is difficult to guess. Who would be 
so bold as to answer for a woman's vagaries, 
when prompted by jealousy or wounded 
vanity ? and it would be, in truth, gall and 
wormwood to her to know that her aunt 
believed fully in Ainsworth Harcourt's 
fickleness. 

But Mrs. Lyster has a very strong genius 
for diplomacy. She is a born Talleyrand 
in petticoats, little as the events of her life 
have developed it ; and like a stroke of in- 
spiration she recognises a positive good 
which may result from Mr. Harcourt's in- 
troduction to Val. . 

She has taken an honest fancy to the girl, 
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but she is none the less ready to sacrifice 
her, if by such sacrifice she can serve her 
own interests in any way. 

Now, the flirtation which has for sdme time 
been in progress between her niece and Mr, 
Harcourt has not conduced to that amicable 
understanding between Maude Meredith 
and Keith Fairfax, that Mrs. Lyster so 
keenly desires to bring about. She does 
not for one moment fear or fancy that the 
said flirtation will ever be more than a flirta- 
tion, while her niece is dependent on her for 
means ; but it is certainly a hindrance and 
an embarrassment to her plans, and she 
heartily desires to end it. She has found it 
difficult, however, to do this until Provi- 
dence has put the trump card in her hand 
in the shape of Val's surpassing beauty. 

That Mrs. Lyster has played this card un- 
hesitatingly, no one who knows her can 
doubt, and that she fails entirely to take 
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into consideration any injury which her 
prolig&s heart may sustain, is not remarka- 
ble. She is worldly, selfish, and unscrupul- 
ous, and a girl's heart, more or less, is a 
matter of very trifling importance to women 
of her calibre, whose minds are full of other 
and far more serious perplexities and plans. 
One of these serious perplexities is Keith 
and his foolish passion of years for Mrs. 
Middleton, born Gertrude Heneage. What 
she is to do about this matter, Mrs. Lyster, 
with all her astuteness, does not plainly per- 
ceive. 

She was victorious in breaking off their 
engagement, successful in making her inten- 
tions with regard to her nephew and his 
matrimonial projects clearly understood. 
And what well brought up young lady in 
the nineteenth century, with a properly 
regulated mind and good principles, would 
think of marrying a well-nigh penniless 
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man ? But she feels that former triumphs 
and scheming will go for nil, if the old, old 
fancy still stands in the way of her wishes. 

Suppose, if Keith is still mad enough or 
fool enough to wear Mrs. Middleton's chains 
(as he has erstwhile worn Gertrude Rene- 
age's), and drifts into one of those infatua* 
tions of habit which, as she well knows, 
have wasted, if not shipwrecked, many a 
man's life. 

The more she ponders on this, the less 
she likes the general aspect of things. Why 
should her nephew have told her that he 
started to meet her, fully determined to 
accede to all she desired, and then suddenly 
and unaccountably altered his resolution, if 
that short meeting with his old love in 
Brussels had not worked the change ? Mrs. 
Middleton no doubt worked on his feelings, 
and he persuaded her to come to Spa. That 
there is a secret understanding between him 
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and that dreadful woman, Mrs. Lyster is 
sure. So far does suspicion carry those 
who have no faith in the integrity of others, 
for the simple reason that integrity does not 
exist within themselves. 

Blissfully unconscious of the different 
anxieties and vexations around her, Val 
meets the world in general and her especial 
coterie, the morning after her dSbut, with 
the sunniest of smiles ; and the world, with 
the exception of Maude Meredith, meets her 
in turn with delightful appreciation. 

Before she has spent an hour at the 
rooms (the gambling saloons are a sealed 
book to her), her acquaintances are increased 
by a dozen, and she has more invitations to 
walk, ride, and dance then with the best 
and most amiable intentions towards every- 
body, she can possibly accept. 

Keith, when he goes in search of her, 
finds her the centre of a group of men — the 
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class whose fickle homage makes and un- 
makes a woman's social success. That Val 
is in a fair way to be crowned Queen of 
Beauty, no one — not even the other belles 
— can deny. How she revels in and enjoys 
the honours of the position, no one who 
looks at her can doubt. Compliments, ad- 
miration, conquests, and pleasure ad infini- 
tum — what heart of seventeen would not 
enjoy such things ? 

It is probable that, in a measure, she has 
to thank Ainsworth Harcourt for her sudden 
elevation, since he is " queen-maker " par 
excellence. In the social circles to which 
that Sultan of flirtation belongs, it is a per- 
fectly understood fact that those whom he 
honours with his attention must be worth 
the attention of other men. People in 
general now-a-days like to have their 
"belles," as well as everything else, dis- 
covered for them. It is entirely too much 

vol. i. u 
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trouble for the inert masculine element that 
exists even to admire for itself. The only 
safe way of arriving at a correct opinion is 
according to the game of " Follow your 
leader." Such are the sentiments, or, at 
all events, the practice of a vast majority of 
mankind. 

" I am loth to disturb you," Keith says, 
apologetically, when he can obtain a mo- 
ment's attention, " but if you remember, I 
asked you after breakfast if you would al- 
low me to introduce you to Mrs. Middleton. 
She is here now, and if you like " 

" Oh ! yes, certainly !" cries Val, forsaking 
her court without demur, for a hint or two 
from Mrs. Lyster the night before have 
filled her with a good deal of interest and 
curiosity with regard to Mrs. Middleton. 
" I shall be glad to know her. Let us go at 
once." 

She rises from her — metaphorically speak- 
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ing — dais of conquest, and crosses the room 
side by side with hira, and from her far-off 
sofa Mrs. Lyster watches, with feline feel- 
ings, longing to pounce down on her nephew 
when she finds that he is about to present 
Val to " that woman I" 

The trio stand together, and discuss 
common-place subjects for a little while, and 
then Mrs. Middleton draws on her gloves, 
and looking at her newly-made acquaintance, 
says — 

" Will you not walk up towards the H6tel 
de Portugal with me? My cousin, Mrs. 
Trevor is not well, and I do not like to 
leave her for long ; but if you would come, 
I should be so pleased to have your society 
out of this crowded hot room. The walk 
is pleasant," she adds, with a pleading glance 
at Keith. 

Keith, whether he has or has not noticed 

the pleading glance, accompanies the trio as 

u2 
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they go out, while Mrs. Lysters keen eyes 
mark their movements. Then, with a little 
wise nod, she mutters to herself — 

" I fancy I perfectly understand that man- 
oevre ! A t$te-a-tete would be too glaring, 
so that child is brought in to play gooseberry 
picker. I wonder for how long ?" 

With one of her active and inquisitive 
disposition, it is not long before she yields 
to a desire to know instead of to wander. 
And she looks round quickly for some one 
whose arm she can put in requisition for a 
little exercise. . 

Mr. Egerton half sits, half reclines in a 
corner of the grande satte, deep in the mys- 
teries of his pamphlet. Aware that he is 
still hovering in perplexity as to whether 
he is a man or a monkey, she thinks it is 
not safe to disturb him, that is, if she wants 
a complaisant and good-natured bear-leader. 
Maude Meredith and Ainsworth Harcoiirt 
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disappeared a short while before, and she 
sees no male of her acquaintance who is 
free to be summoned to her aid. 

"What, then, is to be done? The ex- 
igencies of the case are great, the time is 
slipping by. While she looks to the right 
and the left, a white-moustached man ad- 
vances from the front with outstretched 
hand. 

" How do you do to-day ?" he asks. " I 
fancied you would be too tired, after last 
evening's dissipation, to be out." 

" Yes, one would think that I ought to 
be tired ; but my nature is contrary at times, 
you know. Do you intend staying in Spa ? 
Have you been here long?" 

She leans back and begins fanning her- 
self violently. She is, in fact, dying to get 
out, but is forced to beat round the bush to 
arrive at her desideratum. 

General Trevor answers that he does not 
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know exactly how long Spa will be honoured 
by his presence, that he only arrived yes- 
terday, together with his wife and his wife's 
cousin, whom probably Mrs. Lyster re- 
members — Mrs. Middleton nee Gertrude 
Heneage. 

Mrs. Lyster at this jerks herself into an 
upright position, lets her fan fall into her 
lap, and fixes her sharp eyes full upon him. 

"So Gertrude Heneage is with you/ 99 she 
says. " I saw her here, and wondered what 
protection she had. In my time it was not 
considered at all the correct thing for a 
young married woman to cerae to such 
places as this without her husband." 

" Mr. Middleton was obliged to go over 
to England on urgent business," General 
Trevor remarks stiffly, "and he probably 
thought that his wife was quite sufficiently 
protected by the companionship of Mrs. 
Trevor and myself." 
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" I am sure she could not have more 
agreeable companionship," observes Mrs. 
Lyster, urbanely, perceiving at once that it 
is her best policy to be gracious. "But 
still I think it would have been far better 
if Mr. Middleton had accompanied her. 
You see, scandal is rife at these places, and 
I hear there are rumours about her already. 
Some one asked me last night if it were true 
that she was separated from her husband — 
or, at any rate, about to be." 

" I fear there is some domestic unhappi- 
ness," he replies hesitatingly, falling at once 
into the trap laid for him, and unconsciously 
playing into his companion's hand ; " but I 
assure you it has not reached as yet the 
point you hint." 

" She was always a foolish and imprudent 
girl," is the uncompromising assertion. u I 
always said she would make the man she 
married perfectly miserable if he cared for 
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her, and drive him mad with fury if he 
didn't. I was heartily glad when she 
treated my nephew so badly. If her husband 
was a friend of mine, I should advise Km 
by all means to keep a strong curb on her. 
Too much freedom is not good for most 
women ; as a rule, they get into mischief— 
that mischief at the commencement is flirta- 
tion — flirtation of a mild form ; at the end 
they don't pay much regard to keeping the 
commandments — that one, you know, be- 
tween the sixth and the eighth." 

" Hum !" it is an exclamation that bursts 
nolens volens from under the grey moustache 
that General Trevor pulls violently in his 
astonishment at Mrs. Lyster's outspoken 
sentiments. He does not say whether or 
not he agrees in her view of womanly 
morals. Few people have Mrs. Lyster's 
frank and absolute disregard of public 
opinion where the ttMfcbn of harsh 
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or even malicious criticism is concerned. 

" I have not seen your wife/' she goes on, 
adroitly changing the subject. "How is 
she ?" 

" Something of an invalid at present. I 
regret to say she caught cold travelling, and 
is a prisoner at home." 

" I'll go and see her," Mrs. Lyster cries, 
with sudden and unusual friendliness. It is 
a coup detat. " I am sorry for her — people 
shouldn't come to Spa to be ill ; and I 
always like to call on old friends. If you 
will give me your arm — thanks — I shall do 
very well with the aid of it and my stick. 
What an abominable thing it is to be an old 
woman I But I suppose it is just as dis- 
agreeable to be an old man, isn't it ?" 

Her companion passes over this personal 
remark without notice. He is of rather a 
nervous temperament, and a tug of war 
with the formidable-looking lady he sup- 
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ports is a feat he is by no means equal to. 

The walk to the H6tel de Portugal, 
where he lodges, is luckily not very long, 
and it is not unpleasant. There is a glitter- 
ing brightness in the day which it is hardly 
possible to analyze. Perhaps the clearness 
and purity of the air has something to do 
with the effect. Everything sparkles up 
with light and colour ; the tints with which 
Nature — the most coquettish and vainest of 
dames — has adorned herself, are so lucid 
and lovely, that one feels as if she would 
laugh in mocker)' at the human artist who 
had the audacity to try to reproduce 
them. 

When they reach the hotel, and mount 
the stairs, au premier, it is only to find Mrs. 
Trevor, Mrs. Middleton, and Miss Egerton. 
There is no sign of Keith. 

" When three women are gathered to- 
gether, the devil himself is sure to be in the 
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midst of them," mutters Mrs. Lyster, and 
she experiences a curious mixture of relief 
and disappointment. Relief that her nephew 
is not here, that Delilah's arts have failed 
in enticing him; disappointment that she 
has incurred a deal of useless and trying 
exertion for nothing, for after all Mrs. 
Trevor and her ill health are nothing to 
her. How could a heavy little woman, 
with a paucity of brain and a preponderance 
of flesh, interest her? But she makes the 
best of the matter, greets with effusive cor- 
diality the astonished gathering, smiles and 
nods familiarly to Val, and settling down, 
condoles with her hostess on her ailments. 

During the • conversation between them, 
this is what passes at the window on the 
opposite side of the room — 

" And so you have not known Kei — Mr. 
Fairfax long ?" 

Mrs. Middleton asks this a little wistfully. 
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Val surveys her with two black eyes, won- 
derfully bright and clear. 

" No, we only met him in Brussels the 
other day ; but papa knew his father years 
ago. 

"I saw him with you at the H6tel de 
Flandre. I suppose you have seen a great 
deal of him, have you not?" 

" Oh ! yes, a very great deal. He has 
been most kind, and I like him immensely. 
I remember the evening of which you speak 
at Brussels — I asked him who you were." 

Mrs. Middleton bends forward, her 
cheeks burning crimson. 

" And what did he say ?" she questions 
eagerly. 

"Only that he had known you some 
time ago — that you used to be friends/' J 

" Used to be I" is the bitter answer. 
"That is so like a man. It costs him no- 
thing to throw off the feeling of — of years !" 
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Val feels a spirit of partisanship crop up 
within her for the maligned Keith, and she 
is conscious of a wicked desire also to im- 
plant a sting. 

u I said something of that kind to him, 
and he replied that he did not throw off 
his friends, but that sometimes his friends 
paid him the compliment of throwing him 
off when they could get more serviceable 
ones," 

"Ah!" ejaculates Mrs. Middleton, and 
she looks down ajt the strip of carpet at her 
feet, while she reflects. 

There is a little silence after this, and 
Val has time to wonder whether she has 
by chance violated confidence by this last 
speech, and Mrs. Middleton has time to 
hear Mrs. Lyster descanting with eloquence 
on the infinitely superior attractions of Baden- 
Baden, Homburg and Ems, all of which she 
strenuously advises Mrs. Trevor to try, in- 
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stead of making herself worse by lingering 
in such a little hotbed as Spa. 

A baby wind comes and stirs lightly the 
foliage of the two orange-trees that stand 
on the balcony. And it stirs also the 
russet tendrils of VaTs hair. A couple 
stroll by — bourgeois from Ltege. She is 
leaning heavily on his arm. He is holding 
a parasol tenderly over her head ; they are 
gazing into each other's eyes. Plainly they 
are enamoured lovers. Human nature 
under the influence of the tender passion 
can be exhaustively studied at Spa. 

Val watches the pair, and wonders if she 
will ever reach a similar state of folly. And 
Mrs. Middleton also looks at them and 
heaves a deep sigh. 

Probably that sigh is heaved over the 
fiery furnace of love that swept over her iu 
the olden days, and sweeps over her still ; 
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or it may be — and for the sake of woman- 
hood we will believe it is — that she heaves 
a sigh over the supreme folly of a heart 
that, against her will, cannot quite forget 
the madness that should be past for ever. 
Presently she speaks, and this time in a 
discreetly lowered voice. 

" I suppose you have heard that Keith is 
engaged, or will be engaged, to that Miss 
Meredith?'' 

" Yes — I have heard so," Val says care- 
fully determined not to commit herself 
again. 

"I suppose you do not know whether 
the report is true?" this with a nervous 
hesitation. 

" I have not the least idea," Val blurts 
out decidedly. If there is anything she 
dislikes besides being found fault with, it is 
to be cross-questioned. 
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From a little child, when her catechism 
was a punishment to her, she has rebelled 
always at having to satisfy people's curiosity. 
She evinces this dislike so much in her tone 
that her inquisitor collapses again into 
silence for a moment ; then she murmurs, 
in a still lower voice, 

" I have heard that Miss Meredith is very- 
much in love with Mr. Harcourt, and that 
he has been devoted to her for a very long 
time — -for him ! But of course there can be 
no question of marriage without money be- 
tween those two." 

Upon this Val seizes the opportunity of 
implanting sting number two. Somehow 
she has an instinctive desire to wound Keith's 
old love. 

"Is there ever a question of marriage 
without fortune between any two ? But I 
wonder if that rumour about Miss Meredith 
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is true. I wonder if she does like Mr. Har- 
court in — in that way !" 

Mrs. Middleton smiles a ghastly* smile, 
that has supreme misery in it. 

" I fancy it is true, but she will marry 
Keith Fairfax all the same. The world 
goes on in just such a fashion. When you 
are a little older, you will find it out." 

" I think I am finding it out quite fast 
enough, without any need of growing older," 
Val answers quietly. And at this point of 
the conversation Mrs. Lyster raises her voice, 
and inquires if her nephew is expected to 
return. 

" I saw that he accompanied you when 
you left the Redoute," she says. 

" Yes, he walked with us, but he did not 
speak of returning," Mrs. Middleton answers, 
deprecatingly ; but Mrs. Lyster listens to 
her with a hard, implacable face. 

vol. i. x 
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"Do you mind coming with me, Miss 
Egerton? I am going home, and if you 
will give me your arm, I need not trouble 
General Trevor." 

General Trevor protests at once that the 
trouble in question is a pleasure, and his 
eyes rest complacently on Val. 

But Mrs. Lyster quietly puts his civility 
and himself aside, and taking the arm Val 
offers, limps down the staircase, and walks 
off. General Trevor declares his intention 
of going to the Club, and directly his back 
is turned, the two women left behind look 
at each other. Then Mrs. Trevor says, 

" What can be the meaning of all this ? 
I never knew or heard of Mrs. Lyster's 
being so civil before." 

To which Mrs. Middleton answers, with 
a lip that slightly quivers, even while it 
curls, 

"Is it possible that you don't at once 
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understand the meaning of it ? She thought 
that Keith was here, and she came to see 
after him. She has not lost her old dread 
of me, not even yet !" 

Mrs, Trevor's brown buxom face length- 
ens, and grows grave, and even a little 
anxious. 

" Gertrude," she cries, u I begged of you 
last night, when you told me you had seen 
and spoken to Keith Fairfax, to have no- 
thing more to do with him. I warned you 
that, however slight and formal your inter- 
course with him might be, there were 
dangers menacing you — one, the danger of 
your husband's unbounded jealousy; the 
other, the excessive malignity of Mrs. Lys- 
ter's tongue. You know she never hesitates 
a moment to say anything of anybody; 
reputations are mere toys to her, to break 
and ruin for mere child's play. And besides, 
she would rejoice in spreading untruthful 
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reports about you in revenge for any trouble 
and anxiety that she may fancy you have 
caused her." 

u I know that she is without exception 
the most insolent, the most meddlesome, 
and the most audacious of old women !" 
Mrs. Middleton exclaims, emphatically. 
" But she can say nothing of me. I 
talked to Keith Fairfax for the period of 
ten minutes last night. He introduced Miss 
Egerton to me to-day, and walked up with 
us as far as this. It is folly to talk of there 
being food for jealousy or scandal in such 
intercourse as this." 

" It is infinitely easier to avoid things 
than to try to mend them," and Mrs. 
Trevor shakes her head sternly. " I wish, 
Gertrude, you would listen to me — I wish 
you would have the wisdom to remember 
what * trifles light as air' are to the jealous 
and malicious. They don't pause to find out 
real cause." 
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" And I wish you would remember that 
I am no longer a child," replies this infatu- 
ated woman, with a flash of impatience. 
" I am surely old enough to know how to 
conduct myself, and I am answerable for 
what I do only to God and to my husband." 

" You make me very uneasy, Gertrude," 
the other replies nervously. " I wish with 
all my heart that you had never come 
here !" 

Mrs. Middleton flashes an indignant look 
at her, then, covering her face with her 
hands, she bursts into tears. She knows 
that she loves Keith still with all her heart. 
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